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Art.' I.  -The  Hijiory  of  the  Lives  of  Aheillard  and  Heliofa: 

comprijing  a  Period  of  Eighty-four  Jears^from  io^g  to  1163. 

.  IPith  their  genuine  Letters y  from  the  ColleHion  of  Atnhoife. 
/By  'the^Rev.JofephBerington.  4to.  il,  is.  boards.  Bii:* 
.  mingham* printed.  Robinfons,  London;  T787. 

^HE  amours  and  misfortunes  of  Abelard  and  Heloife, 
^  the  .  moft”  accomplilhed  perfbns  of  the  age  to  which 
they  belonged,  have  been  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  in  the 
pageofithe  hiftorian,  and  the  fong  of  the  poet.  The  works 
of  Abelard,  collefted  with  much  care  by  Francis  d’Amboife,* 
^ndfirft  publilhed  in  1616,  furnifh  the  materials  for  all  the 
fublequent  publfcations  on  the  fubje£l.  The  Hijioria  Cala^ 
Tnitatumy  or  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,  written  by  Abelard 
himfelf,  is  the  genuine  repolitory  from  which  the  chief  cir-* 
oumliances  in  his  hifto^y  are  colle6led.  Andrew  du  Chefne^ 
^l^icr.the.affefted  appellation  of  ^lercetanus  *yWTOtt 
;)Ianatory  notes  to  thefe  Memoirs,  w^hich  are  fubjoined.  to 
(bnboife’sColledlion.'  Otho  Ffifingenenfis,  Geoffrey,  a  monk 
)f  Clairvaux,  Bernard  of  Citaux,  andFeter  the  Venerable, 


?  This  affcdlation  of  clafTical  names  was  common  at  the  revival  of 
Angus  Wood,  a  Scotch  author,  took  the  heathen  appellation 
f  Eneas  Silvius ;  and. George  Buchanan,  in  hit  Hiftory,  beftowsthe 
of  Sophocardius' on  Wifhart,  one  of  thc  apoftlcs,  or,  as  Dr. 
vntfilbn  exprefTes  it,  one  of  the  ruffians  of  reformation. 
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abbot  of  Cluni,  are  the  cotemporary  authors  who  princi¬ 
pally  mention  the  life  or  tranfadlions  of  Abelard. 

Bayle,  in  his  Hiftorical  and  Critical  Didlionary,  has  re¬ 
lated  at  large  the  ftory  of  thefe  unfortunate  lovers  ;  but  his 
loofe  and  prurient  imagination  faw  only  the  grofs  threads  in 
the  texture  of  their  loves  j  and  he  has  interweaved  fb  many 
anecdotes  of  ancient  and  modern  obfeenity,  as  to  difgult 
modefty,  and  offend  talie.  Dom.  Gervaife,  an  abbot  of'La 
Trappe,  has  gone  into  the  other  extreme ;  and,  in  his  Lives 
of  Abelard  and  Heloife,  publifhed  in  1720,  has  delineated 
them  as  perfect  models  of  fanflity  and  virtue.  Selecting 
from  thele  materials,  the  ingenious  and  enlightened  author 
before  us  has  ftruck  the  happy  medium  between  panegyric 
and  fatire  ;  drawn  a  jull  portrait  of  thefe  celebrated  lovers 
and  conventuals ;  and  blended  their  adventures  with  the 
tranfaftions  of  the  times. 

The  Memoirs  of  Petrarch,  written  by  De  Sade,  feemto 
have  fuggefted  the  model  of  this  publication.  The  hero  and 
heroine  of  the  Hiftory  are  no  left  illuftrious  than  Petrarch 
and  Laura ;  and  the  collateral  afhftance  of  the  principal  pei< 
fonages  who  flourifhed,  and  the  great  events  that  took  place, 
during  the  long  period  of  eighty-fotir  years,  which  mea* 
fured  the  lives  of  Abelard  and  Heloife,  give  it  an  equal  title, 
with  the  foreroentioned  work,  .to  the  curiofity  and  attenticj 
of  the  public.  After  having  related  the  early  particulars  in 
the  life  of  Abelard,  and  the  wonderful  fucceft  that  attended 
his  fii'ft  appearances,  our  author  gives  an  account  of  th; 
Judies  of  the  age,  when  the  ingenuity  of  men  was  exerted 
and  bewildered  in  the  fophilins  of  perverted  logic,  and  the 
maxes  of  ablUrd  metaphyfics.  He  then  Heps  into  generil 
hiftory,  and  relates  the  public  tranfarftions  of,  the  timfi, 
His  account  of  the  bold  and  extravagant,  but  fyftematic, 
ambition  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  who  wifhed  to  lubjed  ai 
the  nations  of  Chriftendom  to  the  triple  crown,  is  too  fa¬ 
vourable  to  that  proud-fpirited  pontiff ;  but  his  relation  p 
the  firft  crufade  contains  juft  and  political  views  of  hi' 
tory. 

*  After  Conftantine,  in  the  fourth  century,  had  given  celebrity  e 
the  Chriftian  religion,  and  by  his  care,  and  that  of  his.mother  Helet 
Paielliue  in  paiticular,  the  native  land  of  our  Saviour,  had  been  decO; 
rated  with  many  monuments  of  their  piety,  and  the  holy  places  at  ]t 
rufalem  had  been  brought  out  to  more  public  infpedtion,  a  certain  it 
liind'tive  veneration  for  that  diitant  and  venerable  fpot  feized  on 
minds  of  men.  The  foil,  on  which  Jefus  Chrifl  had  flood,  tbj 
deemed  blefled  ;  and,  what  feems  more  extraordinary,  fays  a  wriK 
who  does  not  always  reafon  julUy,  even  the  infirutnents  which 
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been  ufed  in  the  (bedding  of  his  blood.  What  man,  continues  he, 
]cft  to  the  free  impulfe  of  humanity,  would  imprint  his  kiiTes  on  the 
axe  that  had  let  out  the  life  of  his  deareft  friend?  The  new  impref- 
fion  was  however  made ;  and,  in  many,  it  was  founded  on  ideas  of 
the  fincereft  piety.  It  may  be  called  becaufe  it  feems  to  have 
;  had  no  place  in  the  minds  of  thofe  Chriftians  who  were  contemporary 
:  to  the  period  when  the  great  tragedy  was  performed. 

I  *  Conilantine;  as  his  hiftorians  relate,  had  leen  a  miraculous  appa- 
I  ritionof  the  crofs ;  and  under  that  (ign  he  had  conquered.  From  that 
I  time  the  crofs  was  no  longer  a  mark  of  infamy ;  it  waved  on  the  ban- 
I  tiers  of  his  army;  and  the  Roman  eagle  was  taught  to  (loop  before  it. 
I  Out  of  compliment  to  the  mafler  of  the  world,  had  no  pious  impulfe 

I*  helped  the  bias,  it  was  natural  that  refpcA  (hould  be  (hewn  to  this 
favoured  fign. 

‘  Pilgrimages  to  the  holy  land  foon  became  frequent,  and  foon  they 
were  falhionable.  Even  after  the  deftrudion  of  the  wellern  empire,  the 
journey  was  attended  with  no  peculiar  difficulties,  becaufe  the  new 
kingdoms  which  arofe  continued  to  profefs  the  Chrillian  faith.  But  in 
the  feventh  century  the  great  change  took  place ;  when  the  difciples  of 
Mahomet,  a  people  divided  from  us  by  religion,  by  language,  and  by 
manners,  rofe,  like  a  dark  cloud,  in  the  Eaft,  and  fpread  themfelvea 
over  the  furface  of  many  kingdoms.  Still  were  the  pilgrims  permitted 
tb  refort  to  Jerufaiem  :  the  pious  travellers  came  not  empty  handed ;  it 
wis  befides  a  fpecies  of  devotion  of  which  the  infidels  were  themfclvcs 
rather  fond ;  and  curiofity  would  be  pleafed  at  the  fight  of  fuch  a  mot¬ 
ley  concourfe  of  ftrangers  from  every  corner  of  Europe.  Mecca,  on 
its  brightell'days,  could  hardly  boaft  of  a  fairer  fpedacle. 

H  Thus,  for  many  years,  continued  this  wonderous  praftice  |  when 
■the  S^acens,  matters  of  the  land,  no  longer  pleafed  with  the  idle  feene, 
■or  irritated  by  the  mifcondudl  of  the  pilgrims,  or  apprehenfive,  not 
■without  reafoh,  that  enthufiafm  might  at  laft  prompt  them  to  meditate 
Bdefigns  again tt  the  ftate,  began  to  (hew  them  fewer  marks  of  kind- 
■nefs,  and  cveti  opprefTed  thofe  of  the  Chrittian.name  who  were  fettled 
■^ongtt  them.'  Of  this  oppreffion,  and  of  their  own  ill-treatment, 
■they  told  a  piteous  and  exaggerated  tale  on  their  return  to  Europe ;  and 
■dreadful  indeed,  they  faid,  it  was  that  the  holy  places  Ihould  be  pof- 
Veifed  by  the  declared  foes  to  the  religion  of  Chrift !  To  attempt  their 
wefeue,  however,  was  an  aft  of  folemn  chivalry  which  only  the  lapfe 
Wf  ages  could  bring  to  maturity. 

B  *  ^’he  Grecian  emperors,  indeed,  were  ever  at  war  with  the  Otto- 
powers ;  but  it  was  to  defend  their  own  frontiers,  which  the  enemy 
Baily  invaded  with  fuccefs.  The  blood  ran  back  upon  the  heart,  and 
■he  proud  towers  of  Gonttantinople  trembled  for  their  own  fecurity.  It 
•''as  no  time  to  think  of  foreign  conquetts.  The  Goths,  the  Lombards, 
Francs,  and  other  nations,  which  now  rofe  into  power  in  the  Wett, 
•^re  embroiled  in  domettic  quarrels,  or  occupied  with  fchemes  of  felf- 
•refervation.  Even  from  the  infidels  thcmfelvcs  they  had  reafon  to 
•ar  the  mott  ruinous  incurfions ;  already  they  were  in  poiTeffion  of  tho 
•oft  fertile  provinces  of  Spain  ;  and  the  fate  of  Spain  feemed  to  hover 
the  other  ttates  of  Europe.  Common  policy  (hould  have  told 
that  the  beft  fccurity  againft  the  inroads  of  an  enemy  is,  to  carry 
11  La'  war 
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ivar  into  his  own  territories.  But  I  have  faid  that  the  European  powcrj 
were  thcmfelves  unfcttled. 

•  It  was  only  towards  the  clofc  of  the  eleventh  century  that  the 
Wcilern  Chriilians  conceived  the  defign  of  a  general  confederation 
againil  the  infidels  of  the  Eaft.  Gregory  the  Seventh,  the  man  whofc 
virtues  1  praifed,  whofe  abilities  I  admired,  but  whofe  extravagancies 
1  cenfured,  feems  firft  to  have  adopted  the  grand  idea.  Hiltorians 
tell  us  that  he  was  moved  to  it  by  the  melancholy  recital  of  the  iui. 
ferings  of  the  Chriilians  who  groaned  under  the  Ottoman  yoke.  Jt 
might  indeed  be,  that,  knowing  how  powerfully  a  tale  of  diftrefs  oper. 
ated  on  the  human  mind,  he  would  not  lofe  its  eiFeifl;  and  therefore 
urged  It  as  an  efficacious  motive  whereby  to  accomplifh  more  eafily  his 
dcfigns.  But  he  was  too  wife  a  man,  I  think,  to  give  much  weight,  in 
his  own  mind,  to  a  circumfiance  in  itfelf  fo  trifling.  Thefe  Chriilians 
were  not  numerous,  and  might  readily  have  withdrawn  from  the  hand 
which  opprefled  them.  Nor  can  1  for  a  moment  fuppofe  he  would 
deign  to  give  a  Angle  thought  to  the  fuggellion,  that,  by  marching  into 
the  Eafl,  he  Ihould  be  able  to  give  pxotedion  to  the  pilgrims,  or  facili. 
tate  their  wild  emigrations  into  Palcftinc.  Gregory  had  other  views. 
The  infidel  powers  w  ere  become  terrible  to.Europe;  their  depredations 
were  feared  upon  every  maritime  coaft;  they  had  landed  in  Italy,  and 
infulted  the.  gates  of  Rome. 

*  Europe,  1  have  alfo  faid,  was  cruelly  lacerated  by  internal  wars; 
the  hand  of  every  man  was  armed  againft  his  brother;  nor  did  it  leera, 
in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  that  this  deplorable  feene  could  be 
brought  to  a  conclufion.  They  had  had  recourfe  indeed  to  a  Angular 
expedient,  which  was  called  the  Truce  of  Goid^  whereby  it  was  for¬ 
bidden,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  make  any  attack  on  a  pri 
vate  enemy,  from  the  fettingof  the  fun  on  Wednefday  to  its  rifingoa 
Monday  morning.  This  was  fome  relief.  Commerce  and  agriculture, 
the  Anews  and  the  wealth  of  Hates,  were  little  known ;  or  thofe  tkoii 
fand  arcs  of  peace  which  give  employment  to  the  more  populous  na 
tions  of  modern  times.  But  could  the  arms,  which  Chriftians  ufed  for 
mutual  dellruclion,  be  turned  againft  a  common  enemy,  the  evils  d 
domeftic  difeord  would  ceafe,  and  Europe  might  again  profper  and  be 
happy.  ..... 

•  ‘  When  in  this  light  w  e  view  the  crufades,  they  will  not  perhaps  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  didlated  by  that  wild  enthuAafra  to  which  generally 
they  are  aferibed;  not  that  I  mean  to  inftnuate  that  the  multitude  &’ 
their  leaders  were  Influenced  by  fuch  rational  motives ;  thefe  can  odj 
belong  to  fuch  men  as  Gregory,  or  to  Urban  his  fucceAbr.  T 
marching  crufaders  waved  their  banners  under  a  more  animating  ii 
puJfe.  'i'hey  viewed  themfelves  as  the  chofen  foldiers  of  the  Loia 
they  looked  to  the  land  of  Paleftine  as  to  a  country  they  had  a  righ^ 
occupy,  not  reficdling,  if  the  prefent  pofleflbrs  were  ejedled,  that 
Ihould  devolve  to  the  Jews  as  an  old  inheritance ;  and  they  were  p 
mifed,  that,  in  the  blood  of  the  unbelieving  mulTuJmen,  their 
Climes  fliould  be  cancelled. 

‘  To  the  expedition,  of  which  I  lhall  now  fpeak,  had  been 

nous  prelude  in  1064,  when  feven  tboufand  Gernians>  at  the  head 
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whom  was  Sigefroi,  archbifhop  of  Mayence,  in  a  body  took  up  the 
pilgrim’s  ftaff,  and  marched  towards  Jcrufalem.  They  were  attacked, 
even  on  Good  Friday,  by  a  fuperior  band  of  twelve  thoufand  Arabs, 
and,  after  a  (lout  defence,  were  on  the  point  of  falling  a  prey  to  the 
rapacious  infidels,  when  unexpedledly,  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun  on 
Eafter  Sunday,  they  were  relcued  by  an  army  of  Turks,  and  condufted, 
under  a  ftrong  efcort,  to  the  walls  of  Jerufalem  ! 

‘  When  the  minds  of  men,  from  a  concurrence  of  circumllances, 
have  been  long  expofed  to  certain  imprefTions,  it  matters  not  with  what 
difguft,  or  even  horror,  they  were  at  firft  received,  gradually  they  be¬ 
come  familiarized  with  them,  and  reafon,  or  what  by  them  is  called 
reafon,  will  foon  be  difpofed  to  give  them  its  folemn  approbation.  At 
this  moment  the  moll  trifling  caul'e  will  produce  the  greateft  efFed ;  it  it 
a  fpark  which  falls  upon  a  mine  of  gunpowder.’ 

It  has  been  commonly  fuppofed  that  the  enthufiafm  and 
ruftic  eloquence  of  Feter  the  Hermit  were  the  Ipring  and 
origin  of  thefe  romantic  undertakings,  while  he  was  only 
a  rude  engine  adapted  to  a  rude  age,  to  accomplifh  the  view  s 
which  the  ambition  of  Gregory  had  luggelted,  and  the  po¬ 
licy  of  Urban  faw’' proper  to  purfue.  Piiilofophical  reflec¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  mark  the  difference  between  a  mere  com¬ 
piler  of  events,  and  a  w’riter  of  hiftory. 

Returning  from  his  digreflion  into  the  ftate  of  public  af¬ 
fairs,  Mr.  Berrington  delcribes  the  progrels  of  Abelard  to 
the  acme  of  literary  fame  among  his  cotemporaries.  He 
was  originally  deftined  to  amis,  but,  from  the  education 
which  he  had  received,  loon  loft  all  relifh  for  the  purluits  of 
that  brilliant  profeflion,  and  refigned.his  inheritance,  with 
all  the  rights  of-primegeniture,  to  his  younger  brothers, 
“  At  the  feet  of  Minerva,”  fays  he,  1  lacrifleed'  all  the 
“  military  pomp  which  blazes  round  the  car  of  the  god  of 
“  war.”  In  that  period,  perhaps  the  darkelt  which  divides 
ancient  and  modern  hillory,  the  page  of  Grecian  and  Ro¬ 
man  literature  was  open  to  the  eye  of  the  ftudenr.  But  the 
uncongenial  tafle  of  the  times  could  not  relifh  thefe  precious 
|remains  of  antiquity ;  and  all  that  they  acquired  from  the 
iperufal  was  to  multiply  the  fources  of  lophiftry,  and  im- 
^)r6ve  in  the  art  of  wrangling.  I'he  victories  of  the 
^chools,  however,  being  the  only  literary  prize  that  was 
^nown  in  an  ignorant  age,  had  charms  as  attradlivc  to  in- 
|elledual  ambition  or  vanity  as  thole  of  the  forum  or  the 
|held.  Whatever  engages  general  attention  awakens  emu¬ 
lation  ;  epic  poetry,  or  Icholaltic  difputation,  may  equally 
^pen  the  career  to  diftindlion  and  preeminence.  When 
hbelard  had  borne  the  palm  from  all  his  rivals,  and  rifeu 
the  ruins  of  bis  mafters  in  philofophy,  the  critical  period 
^  L  3  of 
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of  his  life  approached.  Speaking  of  himfelf  at  this  time^ 
he  fays,  ‘‘  In  the  lap  of  profperity  the  vigour  of  the  mind 
“  is  enervated,  while  the  indulgence  of  pleafure  complttes 
the  vidfory.  At  a  time  when  1  thought  mylelf  the  firft 
philofopher  in  Europe,  I,  who  had  been  a  pattern  of  vir- 
tue,  firft  loofened  the  reign  at  the  call  of  paflion.  In 
proportion  as  1  had  rifen  higher  in  the  fcale  of  literary 
‘‘  excellence,  the  lower  did  I  fink  in  vicious  depravity. 

Pride  and  pleafure  were  the  monfters  that  fubdued  me  *.’* 
Put,  to  account  for  this  opening  of  his  charadler,  we  may 
fupply  the  defefts  of  his  biographer,  and  remark,  that  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  was  licentious  to  an  extreme ;  and 
that,  after  having  attained,  by  the  exertions  of  genius,  and 
the  exercife  of  lelf-denial,  to  the  head  of  the  literary  world, 
it  was  not  unnatural  for  a  young  philofopher  to  wufli  to  relax 
from  his  efforts,  and  to  enjoy  his  confequence  and  his  plea¬ 
fure  in  the  correlponding  attradlions  of  beauty,  and  red- 
p:ocations  of  love.  At  this  time  Heloife,  in  the  bloom  oi 
youth,  and  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  her  literature  and  wit, 
drew  the  public  eye,  and  the  attention  of  Abelard.  From 
preconceived  views  of  ledudlion,  not  the  generous  impulle 
of  love,  he  procured  admiffion  into  the  houfe  ot  her  uncle 
as  her  tutor  in  philofophy.  “  Viewing  this  fimplicity  of 
the  uncle, obferves  Abelard  f ,  1  was  not  lels  alto- 

nifhed  than  if  1  had  beheld  a  fhepherd  intrutting  his 
‘‘  lamb  to  the  care  of  a  hungry  wolf.  He  committed  his 
niece  to  me,  to  be  taught  and  to  be  corrected  as  1  pleated; 
which,  in  faft,  was  fupplying  me  with  every  occalion,  not 
only  of  gaining  her  aliedions,  but  likewife  with  a  power 
of  forcing  her,  by  chaftifement,  to  comply  with  my  de- 
fires,  fhould  perfuafion  prove  ineft'eftual.’'  Nothing  can 
mark  more  ftrongly  the  bafenefs  of  the  philofophical  fe- 
ducer,  and  the  determined  fenfualift.  A  growing  attach¬ 
ment  between  the  fexes,  from  congenial  ftudies,  and  re- 
fembling  minds,  fuch  as  Rouffeau  has  deferibed  in  the  Ne'v 
Heloife,  will  meet  w’^ith  an  advocate,  or  an  apologift,  in  the 
beft  bofoms;  but  a  calm  and  logical  plan  of  feduclionbyi 
philofopher,  who,  frorn  the  vanity  ot  conqueft,  and  the  vice 
ot  lenluality,  coolly  concerted  and  accomplifhed  the  ruin  of 
the  molt  amiable  woman  of  his  age,  mull  revolt  every 
reader  who  has  either  tafte  or  virtue,  and  reconcile  him,  in 
Ibme  meal'ure,  to  the  future  difafters  in  the  life  of  Abelard. 
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With  much  minutenefs  and  little  delicacy  he  details  the 
circumftances  of  their  ftudious  hours,  and  relates  the  pro* 
grefs  his  pupil  foon  made  in  the  art  of  love*.  The  admir? 
ation  procured  by  the  celebrity  of  his  name  prepared  the 
heart  of  Heloife  for  more  tender  impreffions ;  every  refined 
art  of  feduftion  was  praftifed  to  heighten  the  natural  in¬ 
fluence  of  perfonal  attradlions ;  the  uruggle  was  too  great 
for  female  virtue  at  that  inexperienced  age  ;  Heloife  began 
to  love;  and,  from  a  combination  of  incidents  joined  to  a 
natural  call  of  difpofitions,  fuch  a  flrength  of  paflion  took 
pofleflion  of  her  foul,  as  the  wild  legends  of  romance  have 
leldom  exhibited.  Her  firft  letter  explains,  in  a  beautiful 
and  affcfting  manner,  the  origin  and  the  enthufiafm  of  her 
love. 

‘  Heaven  knows  I  in  all  my  love  it  was  you,  and  you  only  I  fought 
for.  I  looked  for  no  dowry,  no  alliances  of  marriage.  I  was  even 
infenfible  to  my  own  pleafures;  nor  had  I  a  will  to  gratify.  All  was 
abforbed  in  you.  I  call  Abeiilard  to  witnefs.  In  the  name  of  <wifi 
there  may  be  fomething  more  holy,  fomething  more  iropofing;  but 
the  name  of  miftrefs  was  ever  to  me  a  more  charming  found  ;  the  more 
I  humbled  myfelf  before  you,  the  greater  right  I  thought  I  fliould  have 
to  your  favour;  and  thus  alfo  I  hoped  the  lefs  to  injure  the  fplendid 
reputation  you  had  acquired. 

*  This  circumftance,  on  your  own  account,  you  did  not  quite  forget 
to  mention  in  the  letter  to  your  friend.  You  related  alfo  fome  of  the 
arguments  1  then  urged  to  deter  you  from  that  fatal  marriage ;  but  you 
fuppreffed  the  greater  part,  by  which  I  was  induced  to  prefer  love  to 
matrimony,  and  liberty  to  chains.  1  call  Heaven  to  witnefs!  Should 
Auguflus,  mailer  of  the  world,  offer  me  his  hand  in  marriage,  and  fe- 
cure  to  me  the  uninterrupted  command  of  the  univerfe,  I  fhould  deem 
it  at  once  more  eligible  and  more  honourable  to  be  called  the  miflrefs 
of  Abeiilard,  than  the  wife  of  Caefar.  The  fource  of  merit  is  not  in 
riches  or  in  power;  thefe  are  the  gifts  of  fortune ;  but  virtue  only  gives 
worth  and  excellence. 

‘  The  woman  who  prefers  a  rich  to  a  poor  man,  (hews  (he  has  a  ver¬ 
nal  foul.  In  a  hufband,  it  is  his  wealth,  and  not  hirnidf,  which  (he 
admires ;  and  to  her,  who  marries  with  this  view,  fome  reward  may 
be  due,  but  no  gratitude.  It  is  clear  that  I  have  not  mifconilrued  her 
intentions :  propofe  but  a  richer  match,  and,  if  not  too  late,  (he  will 
embrace  it  with  ardour.  The  truth  of  my  opinion  the  learned  Af- 
pafia  has  confirmed  in  a  converfation  with  Xenophon  and  his  wife,  as 
related  by  Efehines  the  difciple  of  Socrates.  When,  to  effed  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  betwixt  them,  (lie  had  propofed  this  reafoning, '  Afpafia  thus 
concludes :  “  When  you  have  got  lb  far  as  mutually  to  be  convinced 
that  there  lives  not  a  better  man,  and  a  more  fortunate  .woman,  all 
your  thoughts  will  be  diieded  10  produce  the  greateft  good :  Xeno- 
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phon  will  be  happy  in  the  refleftioh  that  he  is  married  to  the  bed  of 
women,  and  (he,  on  her  fide,  that  her  hufband  is  the  beft  of 


men. 


‘  Thefe  fentiments  are  beautiful;  they  feem  the  produflion  rather 
of  wifdom  hcrfelf,  than  of  philofophy.  But,  in  the  married  date, 
ihould  this  favourable  opinion  be  even  grounded  on  error,  how  charm* 
ing  is  it  to  be  thus  deceived!  it  produces  love;  and  on  this  reds  the 
fureft  pledge  of  mutual  fidelity ;  while  purity  of  mind  cooperates  far 
more  eilHcacioufly  than  her  fider  virtue. 

‘  But  that  happinefs,  which  in  others  is  fometimes  the  effeft  of  fancy, 
in  me  was  the  child  of  evidence.  They  might  think  their  huiband; 
pcrfedl,  and  were  happy  in  the  idea ;  but  I  knew'  that  you  were  fuch, 
and  the  univerfe  knew  the  fame.  I'hus,  the  more  my  afFedtion  was 
fecured  from  all  poffible.  error,  the  more  fteady  became  its  flame. 
Where  was  found  the  king  or  the  philofopher  that  had  emulated  your 
reputation?  Was  there  a  village,  a  city,  a  kingdom,  that  did  not 
ardently  wifh  even  to  fee  you  ?  When  you  appeared  in  public,  who 
did  not  run  to  behold  you  ?  And  when  you  withdrew,  every  neck  was 
llretched,  every  eye  fprang  forward,  to  purfue  you.  The  married  and 
the  unmarried  women,  when  Abeillard  was  away,  longed  for  his  com* 
pany ;  and,  when  he  was  prefent,  every  bofom  was  on  fire.  No  lady 
of  diftindtion,  no  princefs,  that  did  not  envy  Heloifa  the  pofTeflion  of 
her  Abeillard. 

*  You  poflelTed,  indeed,  two  qualifications,  a  tone  of  voice,  and  a 
grace'  in  finging,  which  gave  you  the  control  over  every  female  heart. 
Thefe  powers  were  peculiarly  yours :  for  I  do  not  know  that  they  ever 
fell  to  the  (hare  of  any  other  philolbpher.  To  foften,  by  playful  aniufe* 
jnent,  the  ftern  labours  of  philofophy,  you  cbmpofed  feveral  fonnets  on 
love,  and  on  fimilar  fubjeds.  Thefe  you  were  often  heard  to  fing, 
when  the  har^.ony  of  your  voice  gave  new  charms  to  the  expreffion. 
In  all  circle^  nothing  was  talked  of  but  Abeillard ;  even  the  moll  ig¬ 
norant,  who  could  not  judge  of  compofition,  were  enchanted  by  the 
melody  of  your  voice.  Female  hearts  were  unable  to  refill  the  im- 
predion.  Thus  was  my  name  foon  carried  to  diftant  nations;  for  the 
loves  of  Heloifa  and  Abeillard  were*  the  conflapt  theme  of  all  your 
longs.  What  wonder,  if  1  became  the  fubjedl  of  general  envy  I 

*  You  poffell'ed,  befides,  every  endowment  of  mind  and  body.  But, 
alas !  if  my  happinefs  then  raifed  the  envy  of  others,  will  they  not  now 
be  compelled  to  pity  me  ?  And  furely,  even  (he,  who  was  then  mj 
enemy,  will  now  drop  a  tear  at  my  fad  reverfe  of  fortune.’ 

Nothing  can  exprefs  more  ftrongly  the  elegance  of  EloilVs 
mind,  and  the  power  of  paflion  over  her  devoted  breaft. 
An  attachment  to  thofe  who  have  obtained  a  celebrated 
name  in  arts  or  arms,  is  not  an  uncommon  feature  in  th 
charaders  of  women;  nor  can  there  be  a  nobler  objeilc^ 
female  ambition  *.  The  elegant  accomplifhments,  an^l 

*  Penelope,  in  the  Odyffey,  alfigns,  as  the  reafon  of  her  conlbn? 
to  Ulyfi'es,  “  that  (he  was  attached  to  the  g/oty  of  her  hufband. 
Mr.  Pope,  who  knew  the  Greek  language  and  heroic  nature  equa;' 
weU^  has  omitted  this  circumlUncc, 
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fjfcinating  niannersj  of  Abelard  completed  the  con^ueft 
which  his  reputation  and  renown  began,  and  poor  Heloile 
became  the  vidim  of  love.  When  the  fays  that  «  llic 
would  rather  be  the  miflrels  of  Abelard  than  the  wife  of 
Ceiar,”  we  mull  remember  that  Abelard,  being  deftintd 
to  the  church,  vvas  prohibited  to  marry.  A  lady,  to  whom 
the  celebrated  bilhop.of  Meaux  was  early  attached,  is  faid 
to  have  thrown  herfelf  into  a  convent  in  order  to  prevent  a 
niatnmonial  union,  which  would  have  marred  his  future 
profpe£ts  in  life,  and  promotion  in  the  church. 

From  the  fame  generous  motives,  when  Abelard  propofed 
marriage  to  Heloile,  after  their  amours  w'ere  dilcovered, 
fhe  replied,  with  a  firm  tone,  «  No,  Abelard  ;  I  can  never 
«  conlent  to  become  your  wife.  If  to  fave  my  honour  be 
‘‘«your  objeft,  moll  evidently  yon  miltake  the  means. 
“  What  reproaches  fiiould  I. merit  from  the  world,  from 
the  fchools  of  philolophy,  were  I  to  draw  from  them 
«  their  brighteft  liar  ?  And  lhall  a  woman  dare  to  appro- 
“^priate  to  herlelf  that  man  w^hom  Nature  meant  to  be  the 
«  ornament  and  the  benefadlor  of  the  human  race  ?  No 
«  Abelard;  1  am  not  yet  folhamelels.  Then  refleft  on  the 
«  Hate  of  matrimony  itfelf ;  with  its  littlenelTes  and  its  cares; 
«  how  inconfillent  is  it  with  the  dignity  of  a  philofopher ! 
«  Socrates  was  a  married  man;  and  the  example  of  his  life 
has  been  let  upas  a  beacon  to  w^arn  his  follow^ers  from  the 
fatal  rock,  T  he  feats  ot  Xantippe  are  upon  faithful  re— 
“  cord.  The  hidden  feelings  of  my  foul  lhall  be  open  to 
“  you.  Abelard,  it  is  in  you  only  that  all  my'wilhes  centre. 
“  1  look  for  no  wealth,  no  alliances,,  no  provifion.  I  have 
“  no  pleasures  to  gratify,  no  will  to  ferve,  but  yours.”  I'he 
lovers,  however,  were  married ;  and  from  that  period  their- 
misfortunes  were  to  commence. 

The  biography  of  two  Inch  celebrated  perlbns  as  Abelard 
and  Heloile  is  an  objefl  of  literary  curiolity ;  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  light  which  it  throws  on  the  twelfth  century,  render 
It  interefting  to  the  public.  A  Roman  Catholic  writer  too, 
attached  to  his  religion,  but  free  from  its  prejudices,  and 
who  writes  in  the  Ipirit  of  philofophy,  is  a  new  charafter  in 
he  republic  of  letters. 

[  To  be  continued.  J 
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Art.  II.  Ohfervations  relative  chiefly  to  ViRurefque  Beauty 
■  made  in  the  Tear  i77Z,  on  fever al  Barts  of  England,  part], 
cularly  the  Mountains  and  Lakes  of  Cumberland  and  H'ejl. 
mor eland.  By  William  Gilpin,  M.  A.  Prebendary  of  Halifbury, 
and  Vicar  of  Boldre  in  New  Fore/i,  near  Lymington,  %  vols, 
8 VO.  il.  IIS.  6d.  Blamire,  London,  1786. 

•T^HESE  Obfervations,  the  author  informs  us,  were  writ 
ten  about  thirteen  years  ago,  and  intended  fblely  for 
his  own  amufement.  The  partiality,  of  his  friends,  and 
particularly  that  of  Mr.  Mafon,  who,  in  his  Memoirs  of 
Gray,  has  fjxrken  refpe£lfully  of  this  performance,  induced 
him  to  think  it  lefs  unworthy  of  public  notice.  The  late 
Duchefs  l>3W'ager  of  Portland,  it  feems,  offered  to  contri¬ 
bute  largely  to  a  fubfcription,  if  Mr.  Gilpin  had  chofen  to 
defray  the  expence  of  publication  by  fuch  an  expedient. 
Though  he  thought  proper  to  decline  this  advantageous 
propofal,  her  grace’s  perliiafion, -he  tells  us,  w'as  among  his 
principal  inducements  for  exhibiting  his  ftriduVes  to  the 
public  eye.  His  fubje«ff,  he  is  juftly  fenfible,  is  of  3 
very  extenlive  nature.  To  paint  a  country  w'ith  precifion, 
requires  not  only  great  delicacy  of  tafte,  but  repeated  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  obfervation.  Two  different  landlcapes  maybe 
formed  by  the  lame  materials,  as  they  are  influenced  by  i 
bright  or  a  gloomy  Iky.  Diftant  views  may  be  fplendidly 
exhibited,  or  entirely  concealed.  Even  the  fame.objeds 
may  aflume  a  different  appearance,  as  they  are  illumined  bj 
a  riling  or  a  fetting  fun.  I'o  give  an  accurate  portrait  of 
nature  in  the  light  and  lituation  in  which  he  beheld  her,  is 
all  which  can  be  expedled  from  him  who  pretends. to  de¬ 
lineate  her  features.  VVhen  he  prefumes  to  correft  thesn, 
his  attempt  becomes  more  difficult.  Ke  muff  then  be  in- 
flructed  by  nature,  and'  enlightened  by  tafte.  He  mull  be 
able  to  combine  in  his  imagination  thofe  beauties  which  are 
widely  fcattered  over  the  face  of  the  creation,  and  form 
them  into  a  perfeft  whole.  This  is  not  to  change,  but  to 
follow  nature;  it  is  to  improve  her  by  herfelf.  The  cele¬ 
brated  ftatue  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis  had  never  exifted,  if  the 
■(latuary  had  confined  his  imitation  to  any  fingle  beauty 
That  lurprizing  effort  of  human  genius-owes  its  perfection  f; 
the  collefted  charms  of  a  great  number  of  females.  The 
painter  is  therefore  permitted  to  bring  together  the  pleafin 
features  of  nature  in  order  to  conllitute  an  attrartive  land 
Icape.  What  Mr.  Gilpin  advances  on  this  lubjerit  is  ingt 
n'lous  and  juft. 
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«  He  who  works  from  imagination,  that  is,  he  who  culls  from  na« 
ture  the  moll. beautiful  parts  of  her  produdions— a  diftance  here,  and 
there  a  fore- ground— combines  them  artificially  ;  and,  removing  every 
thing  offenfive,  admits  only  fuch  parts  as  are  congruous  and  beautiful; 
wilK  in  all  probability,  make  a  much  better  landfcape  than  he  who 
takes  all  as  it  comes ;  and,  without  feleding  beauties,  copies  only 
what  he  fees  prefented  in  each  particular  feene. 

«  But  you  wilh  for  the  reprefentation  of  fome  particular  feene.  It 
b  truth  you  defire,  and  not  fidion. 

*  Who  objects  ?  But  even  here  you  mud  allow  a  little  to  the  ima« 
gination,  or  your  feene  will  probably  never  pleafe.  What  is  it  that 
you  admire  ?  Is  it  the  fpot  you  Hand  on  ?  or  is  it  the  grandeur  of 
fomclake—- a  cove  of  mountains — an  enriched  diftance — the  windings 
of  a  noble  river — or  fome  other  exhibition  which  is  in  fad  much  to  be 
admired  ?  This  noble  feene,  whatever  it  is,  you  wilh  to  fee  fet  off  to 
the  bell  advantage.  In  order  therefore  to  give  this  advantage  to  the 
part  you  admire,  you  mull  allow  your  artift  to  take  fome  liberty  with^ 
the  ground  he  ftands  on,  which  is  evidently  not  the  part  you  admire^ 
and  probably  abounds  with  deformities. 

‘  It  is  not  meant  to  give  him  licence  inftead  of  liberty.  Of  the  grand 
exhibition  before  him,  which  Is  the  portrait  you  want,  he  muft  take  a 
faithful  copy.  If  it  prelent  any  llriking  deformity,  it  is  not  a  fubjed 
‘  for  the  pencil ;  it  fhould  be  relinquiftied  ;  but,  if  it  be  pure  in  all  its 
parts,  the  fore-ground  Ihould  be  made  equal  to  it.  Yet  nothing  Ihould 
be  introduced  alien  to  the  feene  prefented.  Such  alterations  only  your 
artill  Ihould  make  as  the  nature  of  the  country  allows,  and  the  beauty 
I  of  compofition  requires.  Trees  he  may  generally  plant,  or  remove,  at 
plcafure.  If  a  withered  ftump  fuit  the  form  of  his  landfcape  better 
than  the  fpreading  oak,  which  he  finds  in  nature,  he  may  make  the 
exchange — or  he  may  make  it,  if  he  wi(h  for  a  fpreading  oak,  where 
he  finds  a  withered  trunk  :  he  has  no  right,  we  allow,  to  add  a  mag«* 
nificent  caftle,  an  impending  rock,  or  a  river,  to  adorn  his  fore^ground, 
Thefe  arc  new  features.  But  he  may  certainly  break  an  ill- formed 
hillock  ;  and  ihovel  the  earth  about  him  as  he  pleafes,  without  offence. 
He  may  pull  up  a  piece  of  awkward  paling  ;  he  may  throw  down  ^ 
cottage;  he  may  even  turn  the  courfe  of  a  road,  or  a  river,-  a  few  yards 
on  this  fide,  or  that.  Thefe  trivial  alterations  may  greatly  add  to  the 
beauty  of  his  compofition  ;  and  yet  they  interfere  not  with  the  truth  of 
portrait.  Mod  of  thefe  things  may  in  fa6l  be  altered  to-morrow,  though 
they  difguft  to-day.  The  road  and  the  river,  it  is  true,  keep  their  An* 
tion ;  but  the  change  you  defire  is  fo  trifling,  that  the  eye  of  truth  can 
never  be  offended,  though  the  pidlurefque  eye  may  be  exceedingly 
gratified.  There  is  a  very  beautiful  feene  on  the  banks  of  the  lay 
near  Perth,  which  in  compofition  is  corredly  pidlurefque,  except  only 
that  the  river,  forming  two  parallel  lines  with  the  fides  of  the  piduce, 
enters  the  fore -ground  at  right  angles.  So  offenfive  a  form  could  not 
but  injure  the  beauty  of  any  landfcape.  Would  the  truth  of  portrait  be 
injured,  in  painting  this  fubjed,  if  trees  were  planted  to  hide  the  de¬ 
formity  ;  or  a  fmail  turn  given  to  the  river  to  break  its  diigufting 
regularity  ?’  .  h  h 
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'  Mr.  Gilpin  feems  to  have  attended,  with  great  accuracy, 
to  the  appearances  of  nature.  He  deferibes  with  preciiion 
the  different  tints  which  landfcape  affumes  from  the  various 
mediums  through  which  it  is  feen.  He  dittinguilhes  the  eb 
fc<fls  of  hazinels,  mifts,  and  fogs.  But  unfortunately^  while 
lie  is  inculcating  what  he  knows,  he  unwarily  touches  upon 
a  fubjeft  w  ith which  he  is  unacquainted.  He  thews,  by  this, 
that  he  has  attended  more  to  the  eft'efts  than  to  the  caul'es 
of  things.  I'hole  mifts  and  vapours,”  fays  he,  ‘‘  which 

Jieam  from  the  ground  at  nighty  are  dilperled  with  the 

morning  fun.”  I'hough  an  ignorant  coimtry  girl  would 
be  pardonable  in  fo  far  believing  her  eyes  as  to  think  that  a 
mift  rifes  from  the  ground  in  an  evening;  yet  the  reverie  is 
a  principle  fo  eftablilhed  in  philofophy,  that  any  one  who 
afpires  to  the  appellation  of  a  fcholar,  ought  not  to  be  un¬ 
informed  of  fo  fimple  a  truth.  The  dew  falls  in  an  even¬ 
ing  becaufe  the  fun,  w^hofe  power  has  kept  it  fufpended  in 
fblution  with  the  air  during  the  day.  Has  withdrawn  his  af- 
fiftance.  It  ri[cs  in  a  morning  from  the  very  oppolite 
caufe. 

A  defect,  however,  in  the  knowledge  of  philofopby  docs 
fK>t  make  a  wxrk  like  the  prefent,  w^hich  is  merely  delcrip^ 
five  of  appearances,  lefs  valuable' or  entertaining.  We  turn 
with  pleafure  from  the  author’s  defefts  to  his  excellencies. 
We  acknowledge  that  he  has  Ihewm  confiderable  tafte  in  his 
ieleftion  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  great  warmth  and 
energy  in  his  defeription  of  them.  He  has  much  enlivened 
bis  fubjedf  by  alluiions  to  hiftory,  and  by  apt  quotations 
Irom  the  poets.  The  following  obfervations  on  the  efleci 
which  a  view  of  lakes  and  mountains  has  upon  the  imagin¬ 
ation,  will  give  a  favoai*able  fpecimen  of  the  author's 
powers. 

•  We  may  remark,  that  the  power  which  the  imagination  hatb 
e\xr  thefe  feenes  is  not  greater  than  the  power  which  they  have 
over  the  imagination.  No  tame  country,  however  beautiful,  however 
adorned,  can  dillend  the  mind  like  this  awful  and  majellic  feener}* 
The  wild  (allies  of  untutored  genius  often  (Irike  the  imagination  more 
riian  the  moft  correct  effufions  of  cultivated  pans.  Though  the  e)C» 
tiiCTcforc,  might  take  more  pleafuic  in  a  view,  (confidered  merely  in  a 
jndurefquc  light)  when  a  little  adorned  by  the  hand  of  art,  yet  I 
much  doubt  whether  fuch  a  view  would  have  that  ftrong  efFedl  on  the 
imagination  as  when  rough  with  all  its  bold  irregularities  about  it; 
when  beauty  and  deformity,  grandeur  and  horror,  mingled  together, 
^rike  the  mind  wdth  a  thoufand  oppofing  ideas,  and,  like  chymical 
infufions  of  an  oppotite  nature,  produce  an  effervelcence  which  no 
Jiaimonious  mixtures  could  produce. 
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**  Surely  there  is  a  hidden  power  that  reigns 
'Mid  the  lone  majefty  of  untamed  nature, 

Controling  fober  rcafon”  - - 

«  Were  a  lover  of  nature  placed  abruptly  in  the  midH  of  fuch  ^cene^ 
as  thefe,  the  cfFeft  might  be  too  llrong :  and  in  this  inftanoe,  as  in 
others,  he  might  dilcover  the  weaknefs  of  his  firft  progenitor,  ia 
on  viewing  fuddenly  a  grand  landfcape,  we  are  toid. 


«  But  nature,  which  brings  out  the  fun  through  the  medium  of  twi¬ 
light,  hath  in  this  cafe  alfo  provided  for  the  weaknefs  of  the  vifual 
nerve,  Thefe  grand  feenes  are  gradually  introduced  ;  the  idea  grows 
imperceptibly  to  maturity.  The  great  Hones  of  yellerday  become 
rocks  to-day.  Hills,  in  a  few  Hages,  are  converted  into  mountains; 
and  we/ee,  now  and  then,  the  glinipfe  of  a  lake  before  the  eye  b 
filled  with  the  whole  vaft  fplendid  furface  of  it. 

If  the  imagination  be  thus  fired  by  thefe  romantic  feenes,  even  ia 
their  common  Hate,  how  much  more  may*  we  fuppofe  it  wrought  da 
when  they  ftrike  us  under  fome  extraordinary  circumftance  of  beauty  cr 
terror — in'  the  tranquillity  of  a  calm,  or  the  agitation  of  a  ftorm  ? 

Some  feenes,  particularly  of  the  fylvan  kind,  are  perhaps  beft 
fuited  to  a  calm.  They  receive  their  principal  beauty  from  the  rich- 
nefs  of  the  objefts,  which  is  improved  by  cheerful  ’ and  fplendid 
lights. 

‘  Other  feenes,  lefs  enriched  by  objefts,  are  meagre  in  a  calm  and 
glaring  funfliine ;  a  bright  hemifphere  only  renders  their  poverty  more 
apparent.  To  fuch  feenes^  Horm?  vyjiich  produces  fublime  ideas  bp 
heaving  clouds  and  burlting  lights,  gives  an  adventitious  confequence, 

I  and  leads  the  eye,  in  its  purluit  of  objeds,  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
effca. 

*  But  there  are  fome  feenes  in  nature  which  are  adapted  to  both 
drcumflances ;  none  more  than  the  fcencry  of  lakes ;  none  perhaps  to 
much. 

‘  During  five  days,  which  we  fpent  among  the  lakes,  wefawone 
of  them  only,  and  that  but  once,  under  the  circumftance  of  a  perfect 
calm ;  when  there  was  neither  wind  to  ruffle,  nor  cloud  to  obfeure,  the 
lefplendency  of  the  furface ;  when  we  faw  the  poet’s  deferipuon  literall/ 
cra^ated, 

—  - Silct  arduus  aether: 

Turn  zephyri  pofuere :  premit  placida  aequora  pontus.’’ 

‘  If  an*  artificial  mirror,  a-  few  inches  long,'  placed '  oppofite  to  a 
door  or  a  window,  ^occafibns  often  ver)rpleafing  rcfle^liorts,  bow'no- 
ble  mutt  be  the  appearance  when  an  area,  of  many  leugu^  in  circum¬ 
ference,  is  formed  into  one  vaft  mirror,  and  this  'mirror'furroundcd  by 
^  combination  of  great  and  beautiful  objects !  The  majeftic  repofe 

of 


**  So  deep  the  power  of  thofe  ingredients  pierc’d, 
Ev’n  to  the  inmoft  feat  of  mortal  fight. 

That  Adam,  now  enforc’d  to  clofe  his  eyes, 
Sanlc  down,  and  all  his  fpirits  became  entranc’d*” 
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cf  fo  grand,  fo  folemn  and  fplendid  a  fccnc,  raifes  in  the  mind  a  fort 
of  cnthufiaftic  calm, which  fpreads  a  mild  complacence  over  the  bread; 
a  tranquil  paufe  of  mental  operation,  which  may  be  felt,  but  not  de- 
fcribed  ; 


**  Soothing  each  guft  of  paflion  into  peace. 
All  but  the  fwcllings  of  the  foften’d  heart. 
That  waken,  not  difturb,  the  tranquil  mind. 


1* 


«  When  the  mind  has  a  little  recovered  its  tone,  from  the  general 
imprefTion  of  luch  a  fcene,  it  feels  a  new  pleafurc  in  examining  more 
minutely  the  fcveral  pidurerque  ingredients  which  produced  it;  the 
ttillnefs  and  purity  of  the  air;  the  llrong  lights  and  fhades;  the  tints 
upon  the  mountains ;  the  poliih  of  the  lake  i  and,  above  all,  the  ro- 
fledlions  difplayed  upon  its  bofom  when. 


fpread 


Into  a  liquid  plain,  it  (lands  uninov'd. 
Pure  as  th’  expanfe  of  heaven- 


And  to  the  fringed  bank,  with  ofiers  crown’d. 
Its  cryllal  minor  holds”-— 


;  •  Other  adventitious  circ  urn  (lances,  of  lefs  value  in  themfelves,  bu! 
in  union  very  pidurefque,  add  new  life  and  beauty  to  fo  dill  a  fcene; 
groups  of  cattle  in  various  parts,  driven  by  the  heats  of  noon  along  the 
fhores  of  the  lake ;  and  fiihing-boats  extending  their  nets  in  dotted 
circles,  and  forming  tremulous  refledions  from  their  flaccid  fails. 

When  we  take  a  view  of  fuch  a  glorious  fcene  in  all  its  fpiendour, 
we  regret  that  it  (hould  ever  be  deformed  by  the  rough  blads  of  tempeft; 
and  yet  I  know  not  whether,  under  this  latter  circumdance,  it  may  not 
have  a  dill  greater  power  over  the  imagination.  Every  little  idea  is 
loll  in  the  wild  uproar  and  confuflon  of  fuch  a  fcene. 

‘  Nor  is  it,  in  this  didurbed  date,  lefs  an  objed  of  pidurefquc 
beauty.  The  (ky  floating  with  broken  clouds ;  the  mountains  half  ob- 
feured  by  driving  vapours,  and  mingling  with  the  (ky  in  awful  ob* 
feurity ;  the  trees  draining  in  the  blad ;  and  the  lake  llirred  from  the 
bottom,  and  whitening  every  rocky  promontory  with  its  foam  ;  are  all 
objefts  highly  adapted  to  the  pencil. 

‘  In  the  midd  of  the  temped,  if  a  bright  funbeam  (hoold  fuddenly 
break  out,  and,  in  Shakefpeare’s  language,  light  up  the  dorm,”  the 
feenery  of  an  agitated  lake,  thus  aflided  by  the  powers  of.contrad,  af* 
feds  both  the  imagination  and  the  eye  in  a  dill  greater  degree.  Some 
broad  mountain-fide,  catching  a  mafs  of  light,  produces  an  adonifliicg 
cSed  amidft  the  leaden  gloom  which  furrounds  it.  Perhaps  a  funbeaou 
half  fufFufed  in  vapour,  darting  between  two  mountains,  may  dretch 
along  the  water  in  a  lengthened  gleam,  juft  as  the  (kilF  paltes  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  light  upon  its  fwelling  fail ;  while  the  feagull,  wheeling  along 
the  dorm,  turns  its  filvery  fide,  llrongly  illumined,  againft.the  bofom 
of.  feme  lurid  cloud,  and,  by  that  fingle  touch  of  oppofition,  giv^ 
4ouble  darknefs  to  the  rifing  tempeft.’ 
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They  who  are  defirous  of  improving  their  tafte  for  pic-’ 
tiirefque  beauty,  and  propofe  vifiting  the  fcenes  which  Mr. 
Ciilpin  has  delcribed,  will  find  his  ubfervations  both  ufeful 
and  entertaining.  They  will  teach  the  fpeftator  to  realbn 
upon  what  he  lees,  and  point  out  to  him  many  features  of 
nature  which  he  might  otherwife  overlook.  This  work  is 
ornamented  with  feveral  etchings,  which,  though  they 
augment  its  price,  increafe,  perhaps  in  an  equal  degree,  its 
utility. 

Art.  Ill.  Remarkable  Occurrences  in  the  Life  of  fonas  Hdn- 
%vay,  Efq.  comprehending  an  AhJiraEt  of  fuch  Parts  of  his 
Travels  in  RuJJia  and  Verfia  as  are  the  mojt  intere/ting  ;  a 
port  Hiftory.of  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  the  charitable  and  po- 
■  litical  Injlitutions  founded  or  fupported  by  him  ;  feveral  Anec~ 
dotes ;  and  an  Attempt  to  delineate  his  Charalier.  By  yohn 
Pugh.  8vo.  6s.  boards.  Printed  for  the  Author,  Payne 
and  Son.  London,  1787.  '  ‘ 
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F  a  life  fpent  in  the  zealous  cultivation  of  moral  vihue, 
and  the  moll  alliduous  endeavours  for  promoting  both 
public  and  private  happinefs,  deferve  to  be  recorded,'  it  is 
that  of  the  late  Mr.  Hanway,  whofe  name  will  be  held  ia 
veneration  as  long  as  his  extraordinary  merit  fhall  be  re- 
memberedl  It  aferds  us  pleafure,  therefore,  to  find  that 
tht  TrumcraJjili a  of  this  excellent  chara<fter  have  not  been 
left  to  the  comiTipn  fate  of  oral  and  detached  communica¬ 
tion,  but  are  coUefted  into  a  diftincl  narrative,  and  that  by 
a  biographer  who  had  refided,  from  his  early  youth,  under 
the  roof  of  the  amiable  patron  whom  he  celebrates. 

Mr.  Hanway  was  born  at  Portfmouth,  in  Hampfhire,  on 
the  1 2th  of  Auguft  1712.  His  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Han- 
way,  was  an  officer  in  the  naval  ftrvice,  and  for  fome  yeai*s 
%re-keeper  to  the  dockyard  at  that  place.  He  was  de¬ 
rived  of  his  life  by  an  accident,  and  left  his  w  idow  with 
bur  children,  Jonas,  William,  Thomas,  and  Elizabeth,  all 
f  a  very  tender  age.  Mrs.  Hanway,  coming  to  London, 
fter  the  death  of  her  hulband,  put  Jonas  to  Ichool,  where 
^  learned  writing  and  accompts,  and  made  fome  proficiency 
Latin.  At  the  age  of  feventeen  he  was  fent  to  Liibon, 
Inhere  he  arrived  in  June  1729,  and  was  bound'  apprentice 
a  merchant  in  that*  city.  His  early  life,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  was  marked  wdth  that  difereet  attention  to  bull- 
and  love  of  neatnels  and  regularity,  which  afterwards 
^Uiinguilhed  his  charafter.  At  Liibon  his  affeftions  wer<i 
I  '  captivated 
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captivated  by  a  lady,  then  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and 
mental  accomplifliments ;  but  fhe,  preferring  another  for 
her  hulband,  returned  to  England,  and  Ipent  the  latter  part 
of  her  life  in  London  with  her  family,  on  terms  of  friend- 
fliip  with  Mr.Hanway. 

On  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Hanway^s  apprenticefhip,  he 
entered  into  bufinefs  at  Lifbon  as  a  merchant  or  faftor ;  but 
did  not  remain  there  long  before  he  returned  to  London, 
From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  the  capital  to  the  year  1743, 
when  he  went  over  with  intention  to  fettle  at  St.Feterfbiirghj 
we  meet  with  no  remarkable  occurrence.  It  appears,  how- 
ever,  that  he  was  not  in  this  period,  nor  in  any  other  part 
of  his  life,  inaftive.  Commerce  being  his  employment,  he 
purfued  it  with  an  indefatigable  attention,  and  the  ftriftell 
regard  to  honour  and  integrity. 

The  firft  part  of  this  volume  is  occupied  .with  the  occur¬ 
rences  in  Mr.  Hanway’s  life  from  rhe  period  abovementioned 
to  the  year  1750,  when  he  returned' to  London,  after  an 
abfence  of  near  eight  years,  fpent  chiefly  in  travels  through 
Periia,  of  which  we  meet  with  an  interefting  abftradi.  j 

The  fccond  part  contains  remarkable  tranfaftions  in  the 
life  of  this  eminent  and  worthy  perfon,  who,  from  his  return 
to  London,  which, was  the  place  of  his  refidence  ever  after, 
appears  to  have  devoted  his  time,  labour,  and  attention,  to 
the  perpetual  exercife  of  beneficence*.  The  tranfaftionsin 
which  he  chiefly  diftinguifhed  himfelf  wxre,  an  oppofitioh 
to  the  naturalization  of  the  Jews  j  the  plan,  for  a  uniform 
pavement  of  the  flreets  of  London  and  Weftminfter ;  the 
encouragement  of  the  Marine  Society,  the  Foundling  Hof- 
pital,  the  Magdalen  Hofpital,  the  Stepney  Society ;  the 
prelervation  of  infant  parilli-poor  ;  and  the  abolition  of  the 
practice  of  giving  vails,  which  had  arrived. at  a  very  extra¬ 
vagant  pitch,  efpecially  among  the  fervants  of  the  great. 
We  prefent  our  readers  with  the  following  anecdotes  relative 
to  this  fubjedt,  on  the  authority  of  the  biographer. 

•  It  was  Mr.  Hanway  who  anfwered  the  kind  reproach  ofi 
friend  in  a  high  ftation  for  not  coming  oftener  to  dine  with  him,  bjf 
faying,  “  Indeed  I  cannot  afford  it.” 

‘  In  1762  he  publilhed  “  Eight  Letters  to  the  Duke  of 


on  his  leaving  the  houfe,  was  contributing  to  the  fupport  and  inioj 
lence  of  a  train  of  fervants  who  lined  the  hall ;  and  at  lall 
crown  into  the  hand  of  the  cook,  w^  returned  it,  faying,  ‘‘  Si 


ft 


on  this  cuftom.  The  nobleman  here  meant  was  the  Duke  of  New-I 
caftle.  The  letters  are  written  in  that  humorous  ftyle  which  is 
attraftivc  of  general  notice,  and  was  beft  adapted  to  the  fubjccl.  " 
1  am  not  miftaken,  it  was  Sir  Timothy  Waldo  that  lirft  put  him  csi 
this  plan.  Sir  Timothy  had  dined  with  the  Duke  of  N - . 
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do  not  take  filvcr.” — “  Don’t  you  indeed!”  faid  the  worthy  ba¬ 
ronet,  putting  it  in  his  pocket ;  then  1  do  not  give  gold.”  Among 
the  ludicrous  circumllances  in  Mr.  Hanway’s  letters  is  one  which 
happened  to  himfelf.  He  was  paying  the  fervants  of  a  refpeflable 
friend  for  a  dinner,  which  their  mailer  had  invited  him  to,  one  by 
one  as  they  appeared ;  “  Sir,  your  great-coat a  (hilling— “  Your 
hat;”  a  (hilling — “  Stick;”  a  (hilling — “  Umbrella;”  (hilling~ 
“  Sir,  your  gloves Why,  friend,  you  may  keep  the  gloves ; 
they  are  not  worth  a  (hilling.” 

The  many  iifeful  and  public-fpirited  plans  which  Mr. 
Haaway  had  promoted  for  the  welfare  of  the  community 
had  now  rendered  his  character  molt  refpedtably  popular, 
while  his  difintereftednefs,  and  theTuicerity  of  his  inten¬ 
tions,  were  confpicuous  to  all.  Five  citizens  of  London, 
ot  whom  the  late  Mr.  Hoare  the  banker  was  one,  w^aited 
on  Lord  Bute,  at  that  time  the  miniller ;  and,  in  their  own 
:  names,  and  the  names  of  their  fellow^-citizens,  requeltcd 
that  Ibme  notice  might  be  taken  of  a  man,  \yho,  at  the  ex- 
[  pence  of  his  own  private  fortune,  and  unremitting  applica¬ 
tion,  had  rendered  lb  many,  and  llich  meritorious,  lervices 
to  his  country.  In  confequence  of  this  requell,  he  w^as,  in 
July  1762,  appointed,  by  patent,  one  of  the  commillioners 
it’or  vidtualling  the  navy. 

I  The  next  ail  of  public  beneficence  in^w^hich  we  find  him 
igaged  is  the  colledlion  of  money  for  the  fufFerers  by  the 
e  which  happened  at  Montreal,  in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
I  May  1765,  when  a  fourth  part  of  the  city  wasconfumed. 
n'this  occalion  Mr.  Hanw^ay,  In  conjundlion  with  two 
her  gentlemen,  collefted  eight  thouliind  lour  hundred  and 
teen  pounds. 

At  fubfequent  periods  he  continued  to  intereft  himfelf  in 
irious  other  plans  for  relieving  the  diftrelles,  and  promot- 
ig  the  good,  of  different  clalfes  of  the  community.  Flis 
tention  was  particularly  diredfed  towards  alleviating  the 
lileries  of  .young  chimney-lweepers ;  patronizing  the  Ma- 
tiine-SchobLat  Chelfea  ;  and  reforming  dilfolute  convidls 
;■  means  of  Iblitary  imprifonment  ;  a  propolal  from  w'hich, 
^11  carried  into  execution,  he  liattered  hinilelf  with  the  hopes 
great  efiedl. 

,  I’he  laft  part  of  the  work  contains  anecdotes,  with  the 
:  lluradter  of  Mr.  Hanway,  delineated  in  a  plain  but  inte¬ 
rning  ntanner  ;  and  w^e  ought  in  juftice  to  add,  without 
Jpiy  appearance  of  partiality.  The  follow  ing  anecdotes  are 
^trailed  for  the  entertainment  of  our  reackrs. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Hanway’s  walks,  in  the  neighbourhobJ  of  Park- 
he  was  met  by  a  man  much  inebriated,  who  approached  him 
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in  fo  irregular  a  direflion  that  it  inight  have  been  concluded  he  had 
buAnefs  on  both  fides  the  way.  hdr.  Hanway  (lopped  when  he  came 
up  to  him  to  give  him  his  choice  which  he  would  t^ke ,  but  the 
flood  as  llill  ashis  intoxication  would  permit  him,  without  aitemptirg 
to  pafs  on  either  fide.  After  viewing  each  other  a  moment,  fayj 
Mr. 'Hanway,  “  My  friend,  you  feem  as  if  you  had  drank  rather  too 
much to  which  the  man  replied,  **  You  feem  as  if  you  had  ate  ra. 
thcr  too  little.” 

^  He  never  took  any  of  his  fervants  from  the  recommendation  of 
his  friends;  but  commonly  advertiled  for  them,  appointing  their  ap. 
plications  to  be  left  at  fome  tavern.  One  advertifeinent  for  a  cook 
was  anfwered  by  more  than  a  hundred  letters,  and  he  diredled  his 
jderk  to  requefl  the  attendance  of  about  a  fourth  part  of  this  number 
at  dii&ient  hours  of  the  next  day,  which  he  dedicated  to  this  bufi- 
nefs ;  bat,  by  an  unlucky  roiftake,  they  were  all  appointed  to  come 
at  the  fame  hour ;  and  at  noon,  on  a  hot  day,  in  the  midfl  of  fummer, 
were  feen  upwards  of  twenty  cooks  parading  the  fquare,  broiling  ia 
the  fun,  inquiring  for  Mr.  A.fi.  and  attended  by  feveral  hundred 
fpedlators.  I 

.  Mr.  Hanway,  at  another  time,  had  hired  a  coachman,  and  was 
telling  him  the  duty  he  required,  concluding,  you  will-  attend  with 
the  refl  of  my  family  every  evening  at  prayers.” — Prayers,  Sir!" 
fays  the  descendant  of  Jehu.  “  Why,  did  you  never  fay  you: 
prayers?”  alked- Mr,  Hanway.  “  I.  have  never  lived  in  a  prayic* 
family.’' — “  But  have  you  any  objeftion  to  fay  your  prayers?”- 
“  No,  Sir;  I  have  no  objection;  I  hope  you’ll  confider  it  in  mj 
wages.” 

‘  During  the  progrefs  of  Mr.  Hanway ’s  exertions  in  favour  of 
chimney-fweepers,  he  addreffed  a  little  urchin,  after  he  had  fwepii 
chimney  in  his  own  houfe  ;  “  Suppofe  now  I  give  you  a  IhiJIing.”^ 

God  Almighty  blefs  your  honour,  and  thank  you!” — “  And  wha 
if  1  give  yoii  a  fine  tie-wig  to  wear  on  May -day,  which  is  julU 
hand  r” — Ah,  blefs  your  honour  !  my  mailer  won’t  let  me  go  oc: 
pn  May. day.”— No  !  why  not?” — “  He  fays  it’s  low  life.” 

We  cannot  omit  mentioning,  as  a  remarkable  fact,  wta 
IS  recited  among  the  anecdotes,  viz.  that  one  of.  Mr.  Han* 
tvays  two  pamphlets  on  bread  was  written  by  the  biographer, 
from  his  patron’s  diftation,  in  one  forenoon,  though  it  con 
tains  ninety  pages  oftavo,  with  leveral  calculations  ot 
proportionate  produce  of  grain,  w  hen  ground,  dreffed,  ani 
baked. 

We  think  Mr.  Pugh  deferves  much  commendation  t; 
this  tribute  of  refpedt  to  fo  worthy  a  char.after  as  Mr.  Ihr 
way,  whofe  virtues  well  entitle  him  to  the  honour  ol  a  iciilt- 
tured  as  well  as  a  literary  monument.  The  narrative  cor^- 
tains  likewife  an  hillorical  account  of  feme  public  charltif^ 
parucujarly  the  Fuund{ing  and  Magdalen  lioljutals. 
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Art.  IV.  A  Syjiem  of  the  Law  of  Marine  Infurances  ;  with 
Three  Chapters  on  Bottomry  ;  on  Infurances  on  Lives ;  and  on 
Infurances  agahiji  Fire.  By  James  Allan  Park,  Efq.  of 
Lincoln" s-Inn^  Barrijier  at  Law.  Royal  8vo.  10s.  W. 
boards.  VVhieldon.  London,  1787. 

IT  may  feem  ftrange  to  affirm,  notwithftaiuHng  the  number 
of  cafes  which  have  of  late  years  been  determined  in  the 
Engliih  courts  of  juftice  upon  the  law  of  infurance,  and  the 
i  uniformity  of  principle  which  pervades  them  all,  that  the 

Ioftrine  of  infurance  is  not  fully  underftood  ;  yet  the  faft  is 
ndcniable;  and  a  clear  and  connefted  lyilem  of  this  im- 
ortant  part  of  jiirifprudence  has  hitherto  been  a  great  de- 
deratum  amorigft  the  Undents  and  j)ra<Slitioners  in  the 
igher  tribunals  in  this  country.  Several  cauies  have  con- 
ribiited  to  this  effeift.  The  decifions  upon  the  lubjecSf  are 
:attered  in  the  various  books  of  reports,  according  to  th» 
rder  of  time  in  which  they  were  determined,  and  without 
ny  regard  to  connexion.  ‘  Few  perfons  are  inclined  to  take 
he  trouble  of  colledHng  the  different  cafes  into  one  point  of 
iew,  or,  if  they  would  fubmit  to  the  talk,  they  are  pie- 
ented  from  carrying  it  into  execution  by  other  avocations. 

[  he  public  is  therefore  highly  indebted  to  Mr.  Park  for  hav- 
tig  completed  a  work  fo  effential  towards  afeertaining  the 
uling  principle  of  decifion  through  the  various  laws  of  in- 
iirance.  For  this  purpofe  it  was  indifpenlably  neceflary 
hat  the  niaterials  Ihouhl  be  methodically  arranged  ;  but  of. 
ach  a  rhode  of  arrangement  the  author  could  l)e  furnifhed 
rith  no  example.  Proceeding,  however,  by  the  didlates  of 
is  own  judgment,  the  firft  objeft  he  had  in  view  was  to  fix 
pon  certain  heads  which  would  be  fufficient  to  compre- 
end  all  the  law  upon  infurances.  He  .  thus  ftates,  in  the 
rcface,  the  reafons  that  infiueuced  him  in  the  mode  he  has 
dopted  : 

*  As  the  policy  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole  contrail 
epends,  I  have  begun  with  that,  and  endeavoured  to  (hew  its  na« 
Jre,  and  its  various  kinds;  and  1  have  alfo  pointed  out  the  requifues 
-hich  a  policy  mufl  contain,  their  reafon  and  origin,  as  they  are  to 
0  colledied  from  decided  cafes,  or  the  ufage  of  merchants.  VVhen 
c  have  afeertained  the  nature  of  a  policy,  the  next  object  is  to  dil- 
^ver  by  what  general  rules  courts  of  jullice  have  guided. tbemfelves 
their  conftrutiion  of  this  fpecies  of  contracT:.  It  is  then  jneceffary 
^  defeend  to  a  more  particular  view  of  the  fubje£l,.and  to  fix  with 
ccuracy  and  precifion»thofe  accidents  Avhich  lhall  be  deemed  lofl’c's 
ithin  certain  words  ufed  in  the  policy.  Thus  ioiles  by  perils  of  the 
■1;  by  capture;  by  detention;  and  by  barratry;  will  be  a  maceiial 
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ground  of  confideration.  When  a  lofs  happens,  it  muft  cither  be  h 
partial  or  a  total  lofs;  and  hence  it  becomes  neceflary  to  alcertain  iu 
what  inllances  a  lofs  (hal!  only  be  deemed  partial,  in  what  cafes  it 
fhall  be  confidered  as  total ;  and  how  the  amount  of  a  partial  lofs  is 
to  be  fettled:  hence  alfo  arifes- the  dodrine  of  average,  falvage,  and 
abandonment.  'Thefe  points,  therefore,  will  be  the  next  objedof 
attention.  '  * 

*  Having  confidered  the  various  inftances  in  which  the  underwriter 

will  be  liable  upon  his  policy,  either  for  a  part,  of  for  the  whole 
amount,  of  his  lubfcription,  we  feem  to  be  naturally  led  to  the  con¬ 
fideration  of  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  underwriter  is  releafed  front 
bis  rciponfibility.  This  may  happen  in  fcveral  ways ;  for  fometimes 
the  policy  is  void  from  the  beginning,  on  account  of  fraud  ;  of  the 
Ihip  not  being  fca  worthy;  or  of  the  voyage  inlured  being  prohibited. 
T'hcre  are  alio  cafes  in  which  the  infurer  is  difeharged  becaufe  the  in- 
fured  has  failed  in  the  performance  of  thofe  conditions  which*  he  had 
undertaken  to  fulfil;  fuch  as  the  non-compliance  with  warranties; 
and  deviating  from  the  voyage  infured  ;  thefe,  and  many  other  point! 
of  the  lame  nature,  occupy  fcveral  chapters.  ! 

*  -  ‘  When  the  underwriter  has  never  run  any  xifk,  it  would  be  uncon- 
fcionable  that  he’fhould  retain  the  premium  ;  therefore,  after^ conlider- 
ing  thole  ihiiances  in  which  this  is  the  cafe,  it  is  natural  next  to  af- 
certain  in  what  cafes  the  underwriter  Ihould  retain,  and  in  what  cai'c! 
be  Ihould  return  the  premium. 

‘  Jt  would  be  in  vain  to  tell  a  man  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  aflU. 
ance  of  the  law,  and  that  his  cafe  was  equitable  and  fight,  without 
pointing  out  in  what  forum^  and  by  what  mode  of  proceeding,  he 
ihould  feek  a  remedy.  I  have  endeavbured'to  point  out  the  proper 
tribunal  to  which  a  perfon  injured  is  to  apply;  the  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing  which  he 'is  to  adopt;  and  the  nature  of  the  evidence  he  muH 
adduce  to  fubfiantiate  his  claim  with  refped  to  this  contrad :  after 
the  difeufiion  of  marine  infurances,  I  have  added  three  ‘  chapters 
upon  fubjtds,  which,  though  they  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  plan,  are 
fo  materially  connedled  with  it  in  the  rules  and  principles  of  decifion, 
that  it  Teemed  to  me  the  work  would  be  deficient  without  them ;  thde 
are,  bottomry  and  refpondentia,  infurances  upon  lives,  and  infuraDces 
again  ft  fire. 

*  Wheh  I  planned  this  work  I  intended  to  prefix  an  introdu^lion, 

containing  a  fhort  hiftorical  account  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  in¬ 
furances  in  this  country ;  but,  upon  the  fuggeftion  of  one,  to  wbofe 
Opinion  I  bow  with  deference,  and  whofe  judgment  will  always  com¬ 
mand  obedience,'!  was  induced  to  enlarge  my  defign.  The  reader 
will  now  find  a  fhort  account  of  luch  of  the  ancient  maritime  llaces  as 
have  jptfomulgated  any  fyftem  of  naval  jurifprudence;  and  alio  of  ttc 
progrefs  of  marine  law  among  the  various  ftates  of  Europe.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin  of  infurance  to  its  fource  ;  to  poinJ 
out  thofe  countries  in  which  it  has  flourifhed ;  and  the  progrefs  snd 
improvement  of  it  in  our  own.  ‘  Such  is  the  arrangement  which  1 
have  aidopted ;  and  on  the  propriety  of  which  the  world  and  the  pf®- 
fcflioa  ire  to  decide.  *  -  | 
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*  As  tb.the  mode  of  treating  the  fubjedl,  it  will  be  proper  to  ob- 
iferve,  that,  at  the  head  of  each  chapter,  I  have  llated  the  pnnciples 
upon  which  the  cafe^  on  that  point  depend ;  and  then  have  quoted 
the  cafes  thcmfelves,  to  (hew  that  they  are  agreeable  and  .contonant 
to  the  principles  advanced.  Jf  there  are  any  cafes  which  feem  to 
differ  from  the  others,  I  endeavour  to  prove,  either  that  they  depend 
upon  different  principles,  or  that  there  are  circumffances  in  them 
which  make  them  exceptions  to  the 'general  rules.  In  quoting  cafes, 

I  have  been  careful  minutely  to  (late  all  the  circumllanccs,'  and  alfo 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  without  any  alteration  or  comments  of  ihy 
own;  convinced  that.the  utility  of  a  work  of  this  kind  confiftsin'the 
true  and  accurate  account  of  what  the  law  is,  not  in  idle  fpeculations 
of  a  private  man  as  to  what  the  law  ought  to  be.  Befides.  one  main 
purpofe  of  fuch  a  compofition  is,  to  favc  the  profefTors  of  the  law  the> 
trouble  of  turning  over  valt  volumes  of  reports,  by  collefting  into  one 
book  all  the  cafes  upon  a  particular  fubje<5l.’ 

«  With  refped}  to  the  materials  which  the  Idarncd  author 
has  ufed  in  the  execution  of  this  work,  he  has  always’ 
followed  the  moft  approved  authorities,  and  never,  ad¬ 
vanced  any  pofition  without  referring  to  the  book  in  which 
it  was  found ;  unlefs  it  be  upon  Ibme  unfettled  point,  where 
he  has  ftated  the  arguments  that  may  be  adduced  on  both 
fides,  and  left,  it  to  the  reader  to  form  his  owm  conclufions; 
We  .believe  he  has  not  omitted  a  Angle  cafe  that  has  api 
peared'in  print  relative  to  the  decifions  of  the  Englifli 
courts  of  juftice  on  this  fubjedf .  Befides  thefe,  the  collec¬ 
tion  contains  a  great  number  of  manufeript  cafes,  of  which 
feme,  have  been  determined  at  niji  prius  only ;  and  many 
have  been  the  fubjedl  ef  deliberation  in  court  upon  cafes 
referyed,  or  upon  motions  for  new  trials.  To  the  above- 
mentioned  fources  of  information  we  may  add,  that  Mr. 
Park  feems  to  have  confulted  every  foreign  author  “that 
he  could  poffibly  obtain;  and  has  made  as  .much  ufe  *^of 
their  labours  as  the  nature  of  the  plan  would  admit.  *  On 
the  whole,  this  work  is  executed  with  great  ability^- Vnd 
I  will  prove  a  valuable  acquilition  to  the  funds  of  juridical 
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Art.  V.  The  Idyllia^  Epigrams^  and  Fragments^  of  Theocri¬ 
tus  ^  BioUy  and  AhJchuSj  with  the  Elegies  of  Tyrtaus. 
*  Tranfiated  from  the  Greek  into  Englijh  Verje.  To  which  are 
1  added^  Dijjertations  and  Notes.  By  the  Kcv.  Rickard 
FolwkclCy  student  in  Civil  LaWy  late  of  Chrifl-Ghurchy 
Oxfordy  and  Author  of  the  EngliJIj  Orator  and  FiSlures  jrom 
Nature.  4to.  il.  is.  boards.  Exeter  printed.  Cadell, 
London.  1786. 

'T'ROM  the  revival  of  letters  to  the  beginning  of  this 
^  century  the  tranllation  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
claflics  was  a  valuable  and  rclpeftable  part  of  literature. 
I'he  ancient  marters  of  compofition  were  models  to  the 
moderns  ;  and  a  tranfeription  of  their  beauties  into  the  ver¬ 
nacular  tongues  was  of  infinite  importance  to  thole  who 
were  unacquainted  with  the  languages  of  the  original  au¬ 
thors,  I'he  tranllation  of  Virgil  by  Dry  den,  and  of  Homer 
by  Pope,  however  liable  to  objections,  would  have  given 
them  a  rank  in  the  literary  world,' although  they  had  pro¬ 
duced  no  other  ipecimens  of  poetical  merit.  The  time, 
however,  when  tranllation  elevates  to  fame,  is  now  palt. 
Wc  have  models  in  our  own  tongue  of  fine  writing  in  all 
its  fonns;  the  moderns  have  imitated,  have  equalled,  and, 
in  feme  things,  furpafl'ed  the  ancients ;  there  is  no  occalion 
to  import  from  abroad  what  may  be  found  in  as  great  or 
greater  excellence  at  home ;  and  henceforth  tranllation  can 
only  rank  among  the  humble  and  menial  offices  of  litera¬ 
ture. 

Of  all  authors  whatever,  Homer  not  excepted,  Theocritus 
is  the  molt  difficult  to  tranflate.  That  mixture  of  elegant, 
rude,  and  even  grols  nature,  which  prevails  in  his  works, 
however  protected  by  our  reverence  for  antiquity,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  Greek  tongue,  is  inadmillible  into  modem 
languages.  Befides,  his  principal  beauties  have  been  tran- 
Icribed  by  Virgil,  Fonteneile,  Phillips,  and  Pope ;  and  have 
been  fo  much  adopted  into  the  paftoral  poetry  of  European 
nations,  that  the  original,  in  a  modern  drefs,  will,  to  moll 
readers,  appear  an  imitation. 

By  thele  refleftions  we  mean  no  difparagcment  to  the 
tranflation  before  us,  which  pofTeffes  very  confiderable  me* 
fit,  but  to  fhew,  from  the  nature  of  things,  the  difficulty 
thc'tafk,  and  the  improbability  of  fuccefs. 

Our  author’s  reafon  for  engaging  in  this  tranflation,  aft- 
the  public  had  been  in  pofTcffion  of  one,  much  above  nuij' 
ocrity,  by  Fawkes,"  is  given  in  the  preface.  In  my  opl' 
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it  nlon  the  chief  requifite  in  a  poetical  tran/lator  is  that  of 
ft  a  good  ear.  It  was  this  which  rendered  roi)e  fo  emi- 
“  nently  happy  in  his  tranflation  of  the  Iliad.  Dryden  was 
unqiieftionably  fuperior  to  him  in  ftrength  and  brilliancy 
ft  of  imagination  ;  could  expand  a  fine  thought  with  equal 
“  advantage,  and  give  a  nervous  fentiment  the  fame  dig- 
«.  nity.  and  force';  yet  the  effeft  of  his  Virgil  is  much  infe- 
«  rior  to  that  of  Fope’s  Homer. '  And  what  occaiions  this 
«  partiality  to  Pope?  Nothing  but  the  perfuafive  charm  of 
“  his  verfification  ;  that  fpccies  of  fyllabic  mufic,  which, 
“  like  the  harmony  of  colouring,  gives  diftion  its  true 
“•  proportion,  lb  that  the  found  of  one  fyllable  in  a  .line 
Jhall  not  predominate  over  the  found  of  another.”  I'hat 
the  charm  of  his  verfification  w'as  one  caufe  of  the  fuccefs  of 
Popcis  tranflation  of  the  Iliad,  no  reader  will  deny;  that  it 
was. the  fcle  caufe,  no  found  critic  will  affirm.  Pope’s  poeni 
is’ uniformly  diftinguiffied  by  an  elegance,  a  fpirit,  and  the 
happiefi  combinations  of  poetic  diftion,  and  v^ants  nothing 
but  the  Homeric  fimplicity,  and  the  Homeric  fublimity,  to 
render  it  the  bell  tranflation  that  ever  was  given  of  any  au- . 
thor. 

The  firft  Idyllium  of  Theocritus  has  ever  been  held  one  of 
his  happieft  effufions ;  and  has  been  imitated  in  the  third 
and  tenth  pailorals  of  Virgil.  The  tranflation  is  elegant 
and  harmoiiious,  but  is  deficient  in  paftoral  fimplicity,  . 

I  .  '  Sweeter  thy.warWings  than  the  fireams  that  glide 
I  Down  the  fmooth  rocks,  Jo  mujical  a  tideC' 

,  This  fupplem'ental  refieflion  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  ori* 
ginal,  . 

'  '  '  t 

I'jfv  ct^o  Tflcs  Trerfetj  J'j/ffSgy  Ji  cyp, 

is  at  once  firnple,  harmonious,  and  pifturefqiie. 

The  addrefs  of  Thyrfis  to  the  nymphs  has  been  often  imi-!^ 
tated  by  the  paftoral  poets. 

h  . 

Where  ftray’d  ye,  nymphs,  when  Daphnis  pin’d  with  love,  . 
Thro’  Peneus’  vaJe,  or  Find  us’  fteepy  grove?  ,  ^ 

For  not  Anapus’ flood  your  fteps  delay’d,  ..  kV 

Or  Acis’ facred  wave,  or  Elna’s  lhade.”  ' 

The  imitation  by  .  Virgil, '  Qiiae  neniora,  aut  faltil^, 

&c.  is  too  literal ;  that  by  Pope  U  fjtftle'knU  iftrffiid;  Milton’s 
is  in  the  true  Ipirit  of  an  original.  ’ ' 

“  Where  were  ye,  nymphs,  when  the  remorfelefs  deep 
Clos’d  o'er  the  head  of  your  lov’d  Lycidas  i 
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For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  fteep. 

Where  your  old. bards*  the  famous  druids*  lie; 

Nor  on  the  fliaggy  top  of  Mona  high. 

Nor  yet  where  Deva  fpreads  her  wizzard  ilream/^  * 

By  this  group  of  .poetical  and  romantic  images  Milton  has 
liirpafTed  the  author  whom  he  imitated. 

The  ajx)ftrophe)  to  the  winds  in  the  opening  of  Darthula, 
bears  luch  a  remarkable  refemblance  to  thefe  addreffes  that 
it  is  impoflible  not  to  impute  it  to  imitation  :  But  the 
“.winds  deceive  thee,‘ O  Darthula!  and  deny  the  woody 
“^♦^Etha  to  thy  fails.  Thefe  are  not  thy  mountains,  Nathos; 

nor  is  that  the  roar  of  thy  climbing  wave.  Where  have 
“  ye. been,  ye  tbuthern  winds,*  when  the  fons  of  my  love 
•S  were  deceived?  .But  ye  have  beenTporting  on  plains,  and 
“  purfuing  the  thilUe’s  beard..  O  that  yc  had  been  rullling 
in  the  fails  of  Nathos  till  the  hills  of  Etha  rofe  ;  till  they 
“  role  in  the  clouds  and  law.  their  coming  chief. 

,  The  talents  of  TJheocrltiis  for  rural  defcription  have>be§n 
much  admired  the  following  from  his  Seventh  Idyllium, 
thc..“  Harycll  FeaiV*  is  well  tranllated.  . 

,  •  I  fune,  and  (as,  prefenting  me  his.crook,  .  ,  .  ^ 

‘  '  He  frtiird)— the  holpitalJle  token  took !  •  -  .  . 

‘  ’  •  Then/ parting  to  the  left,  for  Pyxa’s  towers 

He  turn’d,  while  we  to  Phrafidamus’  bowers  *  ' 

Slop’d  o’er  the  right-hand  path  our  fpcedy  way, 

^  nd  hal 'd  the  plcafures  of  the  feftal  day  I 
There,  in  kind  courtefy,  our  hoft  had  fpread 

.  .  Of  vine  and  lentilk,  the  refrelhing  bed ! 

Their  breezy  coolncfs  elms  and  poplars  gave. 

And  rills  their  murmur,  from  the  naids  cave ! 

Cicadas  now  retiring  from  the  fun,  ' 

^  Amid  the  ih'ady  Ihrubs,. their  fong  begun. 

^  From  the  thick  confe  we  heard,  far  off  and  lone, 

'rhe  mellow’d  (hrillnefs  of  the  woodlark’s  tone! 

Warbled  the  linnet  and  the  finch  more  near. 

And  the  fofe-fighing  turtle  footh’d  the  ear ! 

The  yellow  bees  humm’d  fweetly  in  the  (hade,* 

And  round  the  fountain’s  flowery  margin  play’d. 

All  fummer’s  redolence  effus’d  delight ! 

All  autumn,  in  luxuriant  fruitage  bright— 

The  pear's,  the  tbick-flrown’  apple’s  vermeil  glow. 

And  bending  plums,  that  kifs’d  the  turf  below ! 

Our  w’ines  tour  years  had  mellow’d  in  the  calk ; 

And  could  Alci^s  boaft  fo  rich  a  flalk,  * 

(Say,  nymphs  of  Caftaly)  when  Chiron  gave 
The  generous  juice  in  Pholus’  ftony  cave  ? 

Or  did  fuch  nedar,  at  Anapus’  dream, 

Roufc  to  the  dance  the  cyclops  Polvphcme  . 

^  •  (Who 


The  IdyUia,  lie.  'of  Tlieocritut.  ^  1 8^ 

(Who  hurls  the  mountain  rocks  acrofs  the  brine) 

As,  nymphs;  ye^mbe'd,  at  Ceres' glowing  flirine* 

Oh  f  may  [  fix  the  purging  fan  again 
(Delightful  talk !)  amid  her  heaps  of  grain  ; 

And,,  in  each  hand,  the  laughing  goddefs  hold 
The  poppy’s  vivid  red — the  ears  of  gold !’ 

This  forms  a  pidurefque  dcfcription ;  but  thefe  lines, 

All  fummer’s  redolence  effus’d  delight !  , 

All  autumn,  in  luxuriant  fruitage  bright, 

though  they  may  be  admired  by  ordinary  readers,  are  unfit 
for  paftoral.  That  I'pecies  of  poetry  avoids  abftraft  ideas* 
The  Ihepherd  has  not  learned  to  generalize ;  all  his  concep¬ 
tions  are  particular.  In  Virgil's  defeription  of  fpring,  nunc 
crimes  parturit  arbor,  is  natural  and  pitiurefque ;  but  when 
he  adds  7iuhc  formojijmus  annus,  it.  is  the  poet,  not  the 
Ihepherd,  that  Ipeaks. 

^The  Fifteenth  Idyllium,  or,  “  The  Syracufian’ Goflips,** 
“  Cynil'ca’s  Love,”  and  other  Idyllla,  where  low  humour  is 
deferibed,  leem  to  mark  a  Ipecies  of  compofition;  Angular 
and  unique,  which  hitherto  has  never  been  underltood  or 
explained  by  the.learned.  The  nature  of  it. is  a  kind  of 
Dutch  painting,  and  confifts  merely  in  throwing  the  nian- 
.  ners  and  language  of  low  life  into  yerfe,  like  the  petition  of 
Frances  Harris  in  Swift,  and  .fome. of  his  other  perform¬ 
ances.  This  furnillies  a  key  to  the  humorous,  or  rather 

burlelque,  Idyllia  of  Theocritus.  ' - 

The  fong  of  the  Greek  girl,  introduced  into  it;  forms  the 
contrail  with  the  vulgarity  of  the  preceding  conVerfation. 
Its  lubjeft,  the  ftory  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  was  . the  favourite 
of  the  Grecian  mule,  and  has  palTed  into  the  poetry  of  mo¬ 
dern  times.  As  it  is.  one  of  the  moll  finilhed  ana  elegant 
pieces  of  Theocritus,  and  trahllated  with  Ipirit,  we  lhall 
tranferibe  it  for  the  fatisla^lion  of  the  reader. 

‘  Sweet-fmlling  arbltrefs  of  love. 

Queen’ of  the.foft  Idalian  giove  % 

Whom  Golgos  and  the  Erycian  height. 

And  thy  fair  fanes  of  gold  delight ! 

How  lov^d  the  down-lhod  Hor*  led 
Thy  own  Adonis  from  the  dead ; 

To  all  thy  ardent  wifhes  clear, 

Reftor’d— tb’blefs  the  clofing  year!  • 

Still,  tho’  they  move  on  lagging  wing,  . 

Some  balm  of  life  the  Horae  bring! 

‘  Hail!  daughter  of  Dione,  hail! 

Whofc  power  from  dark  Avernus’  vale 


» 


Caught 
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The  Idyll! ay  lie.  of  TheoctUuf  ^ 


Caeght  Berenice  to  the  blcft, 

And  with  ambroiia  fill’d  her  breaft  f 
For  thee,  bright  goddefs  of  the  fkics. 

To  whom  a  thouiand  temples  rife,* 

The  child  of  Berenice  comes  .  ' 

Arfinoe!  (Helen -like,  (he  blooms) 

With  Nature’s  luxuries  to  adorn 
Thy  lov’d  Adonis’  feftal  morn  \ 

Lo  I  fruits  whate’er  creation  yields ! 

Lo!  the  ripe  produce  of  the  fields 
And  gardens,  mingling  many  a  dye. 

In  filver  bafkets  round  him  lie  I 
See,  richly  cas’d  in  glowing  gold,  , 

Yoa’  box  of  alabafter  hold 
The  fweets  of  Syrian  groves ;  and  llor’d 
With  honey’d  cakes  the  liifcious^ board! 
Obferve,  whatever  Ikims  the  air, 

"Or  lives  on  earth;  affembled  there! 

And  green  (hades,  arch’d  with  anifc,  rife, 
'Where  many  a  little  Cupid  flies, 

Like  the  young  nightingales  that  love, 
New*fkdg’d,  to  flutter  thro’  the  grove— 
Now  perching,  now  with  ihort  effay  ... 
•Borne  on  we^  wing  .from  fpray  to  fpray! 
Of  gold — of  ebon,  what  a  (tore ! 

.  And  fee  two  ivory  eagles  foar. 

Swift  carrying  to  the  (eats  above 
The  blooming  cupbearer  of  Jove ! 


*  Behold  that  tape(iry  diffufe 
The  richnefs  of  the  Tyrian  hues  ! 


Ev’h  they  who  tend  Milefian  (heep 
Would  own  ’tis  fofter  far  than  Ifeep ! 

•  Amid  this  bed’s  relieving  (hade,  -  • 
Mark  rbfy- arm’d  Adonis  laid! 

And  oh  that  couch  furvey  the  bride. 
Rejoicing  in  the  vernal  pride 
Of  him,  whofe  fmooth  and  mby'  kifs 
Js  bath’d  in  quintelTence  of  blifs! 

Now  let  her  joy — But  ere  the  morn 
Shall  dry  the.  dews  that  gem  the  thorn. 
His  image  to  the  (hare ‘we’ll  bear. 

With  robes  unzon’d,  and  flowing  hair*-* 
With  bofom^  open’d  to’  the  day;  '  ^ 

And  warble  thus  the  choral  lay: 

Ml  '  '  *  *  4 

‘  Thou— thou  alone,  dear  vouth!  ’tis 

*  Canfl  leave  the  inanfions  or  the  dead ; 

•  And,  pafiing  oft  the  dreary  bourn,* 

•  Duly  to  Earth’s  green  feats  return! 

*  Such  favour  not  the  Atrida  knew, 

I  Nor  who  the  fleecy  flotks  overthrew! 
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'The  Idyllidyi^c.  of  Tltcoeritus^. 

*  Nor  Heftor,  his  fond  mother's  joy; 

«  Nor  Pyrrhus,  proud  of  plunder’d  Troy! 

<  Nor  ev’n  Patroclus  great  and  good; 

‘  Nor  they  who  boaft  Deucalion’s  blood  > 

‘  Nor  Pelops’  fons ;  nor,  firil  in  fame, 

*  ‘l’he  high  Pclafgian’s  blazon'd  nameP 

‘  Propitious,  O  Adonis,  hear ! 

Thus  bring  delight  each  future  year! 

Kind  to  our  views,  Adonis,  prove. 

And  greet  us  with  returning  love!' 

/  •  i 

.  .As  Theocritus  lived  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  he  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  mythology  of  the  Egyptians,  part  of 
which  is  conveyed  in  this  beautiful  ode^  The  anniverlary 
of' the  death  of  Adonis  was  oblerved  among  the  Greeks, 
Syrians,  and  all  the  nations  who  borrowed  their  religious 
rites  from  the  Egyptians,  The.  myftery  of  thefe  lament¬ 
ations  may  be  thus  explained  :  Adonis,  in  the  Egyptian  my¬ 
thology,  was  the  fun.  The  upper  hemifphere  of  the  earth 
was  anciently  called  Venus ;  the  uixler,  Proferpine :  when 
the  fun,  therefore,  was  in  the  fix  inferior  ligns,  they  faid  he 
was  with  Proferpine  ;  when  in  the  fix  luperior,  wdth  Venus. 
By  the  boar  that  Hew  Adonis,  they  underftood  winter,  not 
unaptly  reprelented  by  fo  fierce  an  animal.  Hence  Theo- 
/  critus,  in  the  ode,  reprefents  him  not  only  as  dying,  but  as 
-returning  to  life  . 

The  Idyllla  of  Bion  and  Mofehus  are  more  eafily  tranf- 
lated  than  thofe  of  Theocritus.  The  following  tranllation 
I  of  a  much-admired  paffage  from  the  epitaph  of  Bion  is  elc- 
I  ga'nt  and  affefting. 
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*  Begin  the  plaintive  ftrain,  Sicilian  mufef 
O’er  Nature’s  feene  the  fofteft  fighs  diffufe  ! 

Tho’  fades  crifp  anife,  and  the  parTley’s  green. 

And  vivid  mallows  from  the  garden  feene. 

Ah!  ah  I  the  breath  of  Spring  their  life  renews. 

And  bids  them  ilourifli  in  their  former  hues ! 

But  we,  the  great,  the  valiant,  and  the  wife. 

When  once  the  fe§l,of  death  hath  clos’d  our  eyes. 

Loft  in  the  hollow  tomb  obfeure  and  deep. 

Slumber,  to 'wake  no  more,  one  long  unbroken  fleep! 
Thou  too,  while  many,  a  fcrannel  reed  1  hear 
Grating  eternal  harlhnefs  on  my  ear— 

Thou  too,  thy  charm  of  melting  mufic  o’er. 

Shut  in 'the  liltuit  earth,  lhalt  rife  no  more ! 


*  Vide  Jablonlki,  Thcatf.  Egyptiac.? 
Egypt,  Vol.  H.  , 


and  Savary’s  Letters  on 
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*  Begin  the  plaintive  ftrain,  Sicilian  roufe ! 

O'er  Nature’s  feene  the  fofteft  fighs  difFufe ! 

*Twas  poifon  gave  thee  to  the  grai'p  of  death— 
ju.  AhJ  could  not  poifon  fweeten  at  thy  breath  ? 

i  Who  for  thofe  lips  of  melody  could  dare 
^  The  venom'd  chalice  (fnurd’rous  wretch !)  prepare?* 

The  fecond  line  in  the  burden  of  the  fong^  '  / 

O'er  Nature's  fccne  the  fofteft  fighs  diffufe^ 

is  affefted,  and  the  exclamation,  Ah!  ah!  Improperly  in* 
tfOdUced ;  but  the  plaintive  fpirit  of  the  original  is  well  pre- 
lerved. 

The  difTertations  and  notes  fubjoined  to  thefe  tranflatlons 
contain  juft  criticlfms  and  ufeful  learning.  Our  author’s 
opinion,  that  Theocritus  borrowed  fonie  of  his  fineft  images 
from  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  Ffalms  of  David,  and  the 
Prophecies  of  Ifaiah^  is  too  ridiculous  to  need  refutation; 
as  well' as  his  fuppofition  thaithe  fuperftition  of  the  Englilh 
vulgar,  who  believe  that  when  a  horfe  Hands  Hill  unex- 
pe6fedly  he  has  leen  an  apparition,  is  derived  from  the  flory 
of  Balaam’s  afs.  Thefe  are  tales  for  the  nurfery. 

U|X)ii  the  whole,  this  is  the  bell  tranflatioii  of  Theocntiis 
hitherto  extant.-  There  is  an  eafe,  a  fluency,  and  a  har¬ 
mony,  in  the  verification  ;  but,  like  his  model  Langhorne, 
the  author  courts  the  ear  and  the  fancy  too  much,  and 
Ibmetimes  neglefts  the  nobler  appeal  to  the  underftanding 
and  the  heart. 


Art.  VI.  Thoughts  on  the  Mechanifm  of  Societies.,  By  the 
'  Marquis  dc  Cafaux^  F.  k  .  S.  Tranjlated  from  the  Frciich 
(under  the  Infpcilion  of  the  Author)  hy  Parkyns  Mac  Mahon. 
Byo.  6s. -boards.  Kobinfons.  London,  1786; 

^  *  • 
/|F  all  fciences,  that  of  political  economy  is  perhaps  the 

moft  complicated,  and  demands  not  only*  rigorous  in¬ 
quiry,  but  an  extenfiye  fund  of  oblervation.  The  Marquis 
de  Cafaux  appears  to  have  miftaken  both  his  own  genius  and 
the  nature  of  the  fubjeft  when  he  hazarded  the  publication 
of  his  ideas  on  this  arduous  province  of  refearch.  He  is  a 
writer  of  a  lively  imagination,  brilliant  in  his  thoughts, 
fuperficial  in  remark,  and  impatient  to  draw  conclufions 
from  too  flight*an  attention  to  fafts  and  circumftances.  In 
corifequence  ofthis.dilpolition  he  is  betrayed  into  an  eccen¬ 
tricity  of  coDdu<a,  and  fubftitutes  the  moft  vifionary  notions 
in  the  rpoia  of  reality.  That  he  might  illuftrate  his 
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conceptions  by  a  great  example,  he  has  cholen  for  his  fuh- 
jcft  the  prefent  fituation  of  England  in  refpedl  of  her  public 
debt.  After  Ibrae  general  rerie£tions,  he  endeavours  to 
ihow  that  this  nation  is  at. lead  twice  as  rich  as  at 
beginning  of  the  century.  The  method  by  which  "he  cal¬ 
culates  is  from  the  additional  commerce  and  increafed  re¬ 
venue  ;  and  he  divides  the  annual  income,  at  the  dilierent 
periods  of  his  progi'efs,  according  to  the  reputed  population 
at  thofe  feveral  times ;  in  one  cale,  determining  the  lhare 
of  each  individual  to  be  fourpence,  in  the  other  eightpence^  . 
per  day.  Having,  as  he  thinks,  eflablilhed  his  dodtnncfby 
this  fallacious  m<^e  of  computation,  he  proceeds  to  confidcr^ 
the  greateft  attainable  height  of  opulence,  which  he  de- 
feribes  as  refulting  from  the  tavings  'out  .of  the  fum  of 
cightpence,  the  daily  allowance  of  the  revenue  toe  ach  In¬ 
dividual  ;  and  which  1‘avings  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  im¬ 
provements  in  agriculture  and  labour.  'At  the  fame  time 
that  the  marquis  exprelles  the  ftrongeft  perfuafion  of  the^ ac¬ 
curacy  of  his  deductions,  he  is. lb  little  lcrupulouS‘about  af- 
certai'nihg  the  precife  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  country^ 
that  Jic  dpes  not  regard  even  a  near  approximation  as  an  ob- 
jeft  of  any  importance. 

The  author  becomes  yet  more  confident  of  his  principles 
as  he  advances,  and  declares  that  he  fees  nothing  alarming 
in  the  prefent  Itate  of  our  national  finances.  ^  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  contends  that  it  would  be  injurious  for  this  coun¬ 
try  if  the  whole  of  our  prelent  debt  Ihould  be  liquidated; 

•  and  that  even  the  carrying  on  war,  without  the  aid  of  taxes, 
would  have  proved  more  hurtful  than  the  impolts  under 
which  we  novy  labour.  In  the  fuppofition  here  alTumed  by, 
our  author  this  wonderful  dilcovery  bears  only  the  fallaciourf*^ 
appearance  of  truth,  lb  far  as  it  regards  the  immediate  re¬ 
payment  of  the  nioney,  and  its  immediate  circulation.  * 

The  editor,  who  has  given  an  analyfis  of  this  work  in  the 
introdii6fion,  freely  tells  us,  that,  if  we  find  no  changes  of 
our  opinions  when  we  have  perufed  the  arguments  of  our  au¬ 
thor,  which  tend  to  fhew  that  taxes  are  no  evils;  that 
hoarding  up  treafures  to  avoid  them  would  be  a  great  one  ; 
and  that  reimburfement,  befides  being  ufelefs,  would  pro-  * 
bably  prove  detrimental ;  we  fhould  throw  the  book  into  the" 
fire.'  Though  we  mull  confefs  our  opinions  are  not  much’ 
changed,  we  have  not  yet  complied  with  this  requeft;  nor' 
indeed  do  we  intend  it.  I  he  work,  notwithftanding  rbc‘ 
vifionary  principles  on  w^hich  it  is  ere£Ied,  may  afford  foriie 
wfeful  hints,  and  induce  others  to  inveftigate.  .  The  latter/ 
've  are  infornied,  is  one  of  the  author’s  great  objefts ;  and 
?f  thofe  which  he  more  particularly  recommends  to  the' 
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confidcration  of  all  Europe,  we  have  felefted  the  following, 
as  they  evince  the  eccentricity  of  his  views,  and  the  un¬ 
common  light  in  which  he  would  examine  the  great  fubjedt 
of  national  finances. 

♦  jft,  -  Whether  it  could  poflibly  coft  England  more  than  five  mil. 
lions  fterling  (found  once  for  all)  to  lecure  for  ever,  in  the  moll  lolid 
manner,  the  payment  of  the  intereil  on  a  debt  of  two  hundred  and 
ihirty.eight  millions,  that  intereft  rated  at  nine  millions  of  the  fame 
currency  ? 

‘  idly.  Whether  there  be  not,  (without  its  being  fufpeded)  in  the 
fyflem  of  finance  in  England,  fome  of  thofe  imperfeftions  fo  well  re¬ 
marked,  fo  fully,  fb  bitterly  criticifed  in  that  of  France  ?  and  whether 
a  national  reimburfement  be  not  the  eafiell  of  all  the  fports  a  miniiler 
of  finance  can  think  of  to  amufe  fociety  without  ferving  it  ? 

‘  3dly.  Whether  the  poflibility  of  a  balance  of  trade,  always  fa- 
vourable,  be  not  as  doubtful  as  the  neceflity  of  a  national  bankruptcy, 
and  the  advantage  of  a  national  reimburfement  ? 

•  4thly.  Whether  an  equilibrium  in  all  ^things  (and  every  where), 
be  not  indifpenfable  ?  and  whether,  to  maintain  or  reilore  it,  any 
great  effort  of  imagination  be  required  on  the  part  of  thofe  who  fancy 
ihey  hold  the  balance  ? 

f  Jthly.  Whetherthediffercnce  of  prices  be  fomething  or  nothing? 
and  whether  more  has  been  wanted  by  the  French  than  fixty-fix  mil. 
lions  Tourndis  (found  once  for  all),  to  fecure  for  ever  the  intereil  at 
five  fifir,  cent,  on  a  national  loan  of  fifteen  hundred  millions  Tour, 
nou  V 

*  I3thly.  Whether  imports  and  exports  be  not  a  merefpprt,  as 
innocent  as  the  game  of  tennis  ?  A  fport,  nevertheiefs,  which  all  go¬ 
vernments  might  turn  to  great  profit,  all  fubjefts  to  great  advantage, 
and  all  ilates  to  an  increaie  of  power  and  wealth. 

•‘!4thly.  'Whether  the  generality  of  exports  from  England,  at 
different  pertodsj  confidered  with  regard  to  her  foreign  correfpon- 
dcnce,  do  not  demonftrate  a  kind’  of  cleflricity,  unthought  of  hi¬ 
therto',  thcMigh  not  unworthy  of  amufing  the  greateft  politicians  at 
their  leifiirc  moments  ? 

‘  1 5thly.  Whether  the  trifling  jell  of  luxury  be  not  equally  as  in¬ 
nocent  as  the  diverfion  of  exporting  and  importing;  and  how  much 
the  mod  fafluous,  the  moft  profufe,  tl>e  moil  fenfual  of  all  monarchs, 
copfumes,  above  the  moil  avaricious  of  all  his  fubjeds  ? 

*  i6chly.  How  much  (not  counting  (hillings  and  pence)  England 
has  loll,  when  her  right  arm,  as  her  colonics  were  called,  was  lopped 
off;  and  how  much  (not  counting  (hillings  and  pence)  Europe  might 
lofe  by  lofing  her  fovereiguty  over  both  the  Americas  V' 

.When  this  ingenious  marquis  becomes  as  much  a  practi¬ 
cal  financier  as  he  is  at  prefent  a  vilionary  iheori  ft,  he  will 
be  convinced  how  dangerous  it-  is,  in  luch  vel'earches,  to 
liften  to  tlie- ftjggeftlons  of  the  iruagination.  T  he  Scylk 
and  CharyUlis  of  the  poets  could  only  prove  cleftruftive  to 

velich 
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vefTels  which  had  deviated  from  their  due  trac4c ;  but  thoi'e 
which  ihould  airail  a  political  pilot  might  involve  a  whole 
nation  in  tuif}*. 


Art.  VII.  A£la  hijiorica  Reginarum  Anglia^  in  Twelve  Plates i 
from  Tivelvs  Original  Drazvings  formed  on  the  Hijicry  of  the 
'^eens  of  England^  and  executed  hy  T.  G.  Much,  of 
-  dor],  under  the  PihcFiion  ofV^lcntim  Grecn^  Alczzptinto  JE/i- 
graver  to  his  ‘Majejiy^  and  to  the  EleElor  Palatine^  and  F.S.A. 
in  whofc  PoJJeJfion  thy  ar£,  and  hy  ivhom  they  have  been  en* 
graved ;  by  whom  alfo  they  have  been  accompanied  with  an 
hijlorical  udccount,  compiled  Jr  om  the  bejt  Authors  y  illujirathig 
the  rcjpcElivc  Subjeci  of'  each  Plate.  Iranjlatcd  into  French 
by  the  Chevalier  de  Saufcuil.  4to.  6s.  Printed  by  T.Spilf^ 
bury,  London,  lor  V,  and  R.  Green,  Newman-Street, 
‘  1786. 

rpHIS  work,  which  accompanies  the  two  firft  numbers  of 
^  a  leries  of  hiitorical  engravings,  of  which  the  object  is 
to  difplay  the  virtues  and  memorable  afts  of  our  Englilh 
queens,  is  intended  as  explanatory  of  the  views  of  Mr. 
Green  in  that  publication.  It  contains  likewdle  a  narrative 
of  the  hiltorical  fafts  reprefented  in  thele  two  engravings. 

Nothing  perhaps  has  more  contributed  to  imprcls  a  llrong 
belief  of  religion  on  the  minds,  of. Roman  Catholics  than 
the  w^ell -told  rtory  ol  faints  and  martyrs,  with  which, their 
churches  are  adorned.  There  a  vivid  reprefentation  outdoes 
all  the  efforts  of  cold  narrative ;  the  magic  of  tire*  pencil 
almoft  realizes  the  tale  of  wonder,  of  triumph,  or  of  woe. 
The  ingenious  artift,  who  now  preients  hlmfelf  to  the  public, 
wiflies  to  intereft  the  mind  for  Ibme  of  our  Englilh  queens, 
by  telling  their  ftory  in  a  fimilar  manner.  That  the  truth 
of  reprelentation  might  be  preferved  as  much  as  poflible, 
Mr.  Green  has  been  at  the  utmolt  pains  to  procure,  anci  to 
introduce  portraits  of  the  queens,  and  other  dillinguilhcd 
**  perfonages,  who  either  aftually  were,  or  prefumably  might 
have  been,  affifting  in  the  feyeral  Icencs  in  v\'hich  they 
are  reprefented;”  lb  that  this  leries  of  engravings  may  be 
wiiidercd  as  a  gallery  of  portraits  from  1141  to  1 706.  The 
labour  and  indultry  whiclf  this  part  of  the  work  requiVed 
mult  have  been  very  confidcrable.  A  lift  of  the  portrait?!, 
H'ith  the  authorities  whence  they  have  been  derived^  w  ill 
be  giver)  with  each  plate,  .in  the  order  they  arc  publilhed, 
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As  the  drefs  of  the  different  periods  our  hiftory  has  been  at* 
tendedito  fufficicntly  to  latisfy  the  antiquarian,  without 
dilgufting  the  artift,  the  engravings  become  a  magazine  of 
c^ume  for  the  £ngii(h  hiftorical  painter. 

Another  advantage,*  which  arifes  from  the  nature  of  the 
iubjeft,  is  the  predominancy  of  the  female  figure  in  all  the 
prints.  On  this  the  author  very  juftly  remarks,  In  hif- 
torreal  compofitions  it  has  ever  been  confidered  an  im- 
^  portant  advantage  to  be  able  to  introduce  the  female 
••..hgure  with  propriety.  The  more  principal  and  confpi- 
‘‘  CHOUS  it  can  be  made  to  appear,  the  more  interefting  the 
fituation  in  which  it  can  be  difpofed,  the  more  attraftivc 
♦♦  do  fuch  works  become.  Fortunately  the  prefent  plaa 
pofTeffes  this  advantage  in  its  utmoft  extent.  The  entire 
^  xnterell  of  each  of  the  fubjefts  felefted  originating  from, 
and  concentrating  in,  thofe  portions  of  pur  hiftory  only 
^  which  were  fuftained  by  the  queens  of  England.’’ 

On  viewing  an  hiftorical  compofit ion,  though  faultlefs  in 
every  refpedl,  the  mind  ftill  remains  iinfatisfied  if  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  ftory  are  unknown ;  Mr.  Green  therefore 
projpofes,  notwit hftanding  the  fubjefts  are  felefted  from  our 
national  hiftory,  to  publifh  a  fhort  account  of  the  ftory  along 
with  each  plate,  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  give  en¬ 
tire  fatisfaftion  to  the  public.  The  ftory  of  Lady  Jane 
Gray,  and  a  hiftory  of  the  Union,  form  part  of  this  volume, 
and  are  accompaniments  to  the  two  plates  already  publiflied. 
They  are  chiefly  compiled  from  our  old  hiftpriahs,  who  arc 
more  circumftantial,  and,  for  that  reafon,  better  painters 
of  manners  than  our  more  elegant  writers.  The  following 
ftort  extrad  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  :  we  make  choice  of 
it  in  preference,  as  it  deferibes  the  fituation  wdiich  the 
artift  has  adopted  for  his  eighth  plate,  the  death  of  Lady 
Jane  Gray. 

•  At  the  appointed  hour  (he  was  led  forth  to  fuffer,  attended  by 
Dr.  Feckenham,  Sir  John  Gage,  conilable  of  the  Tower,  her  wo¬ 
men,  and  .the  officers  of  the  fortrels.  But,  as  if  her  puniOiment 
were  likely  to  prove  infufficient  to  atone  for  the  tranfgreffion  Ihe  had 
mvolantarily  fallen  into;  and,  as  if  the  ruin  which  now  defoiated 
her  houfe,  and  was  fweeping  away  her  tenderell  and  deared  connect 
lioas,  had  wanted  poignancy  to  make  her  fufferings  keen  as  cruelty 
could  invent;  in  her  way  to  her  execution  Ihe  encountered  what 
might  juftly  be  termed  the  bitternefs  of  death;  for  (by  dehgn,  as 
feme  have  conjeftured,  or  by  accident)  (he  was  met  by  the  officers  of 
the  Tower  bearing  the  headlefs  body  of  her  hulhand,  dreaming  w  ith 
blood,  which  they  were  conveying  to  the  chapel  for  interment.  She 
ftopped,  and  looked  on  the  affliding  fpe£lacle  for  fome  time,  w  ithouc 
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apparent  emotion ;  at  leneth,  recovering  from  the  ihock  (he.  had 
fullained,  and  uttering  a  deep  iigh,  Ihe  defired  her  cotduC^ors  to 
ptoceed.’ 

This  hlftorical  feries  will  confift  of  twelve  prints,  of 
which  the  lubjcfts  are,  ift.  Qiicen  Matilda,  at  the  feet  of 
the  Emprefs  Maud,  foliciting  the  relcale  of  her  hulband 
Stephen,  who  had  been  taken  prilbner  in  the  battle  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  A.  D.  1141.  2d,  Queen  Eleanora,  delivered  of  Ed¬ 

ward,  firft  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  King  Edward  lid.  at 
Caernarvon-Caftle,  A.  D.  1284.  3d.  Queen  Philippa  inter¬ 

ceding  with  her  hulband  Xing  Edward  llld.  for  the  lives  of 
the  fix  devoted  citizens  of  Calais^  A.  D.  1 34^.  4th.  Mar¬ 
garet,  Qiieen  of  King  Henry  Vlth,  with  her  Ion  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward,  attacked  by  a  robber  in  a  foreft,  after' their  efcape 
from  the  battle  of  Hexham,  A.D.  1463.  5thi  Lady  Eliza¬ 
beth  Grey,  afterw'ards  queen,  at  the  feet  of  King  Edward 
IVth,  foliciting  the  reftoration  of  her  late  hulband's  forfeited 
lands,  A.D.  1465.  6th.  Elizabeth,  Queen -Dowager  of  Ed¬ 
ward  IVth,  in  the  fandluary,  delivering  up  her  fon,  Richard’ 
Duke  of  York,  to  Cardinal  Bourchier,  A.  D.  1483.  7th.  The 
marriage  of  King  Henry  Vlllth  with  Ann  Bullen,  A.D.  1533; 
8th.  1  he  death  of  Lady  Jane  Gray,  A.D.  1554.  9th.  The 
death  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  A.D.  1587.  loth.  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  the  head  of  her  army  at  '’filbury-Fort,  A.  D. 
1588.  nth.  Qiieen  Mary  lid.  reviewing  the  militia  of  the-' 
cities  of  London  and  Weftminfter  inHyde-Park,  A.D.  16824 
12th.  Queen  Anne  prelented  with  the  articles  of  the  Union* 
by  the  commiffioners  of  England  and  Scotland,  at  St.  James’s, 
A.D.  1706.  The  I'ubjeits  are  all  drawn  by  J.  G.  Huck,  of 
Duffeldorff,  under  the  diredtion  of  Mr.  Green  ;  and,  as  we 
have  feen  them,  we  can  pronounce  that  they  do  honour  to 
theartift.  They  are  to  be  engraved  in  mezzotinto  by  I\Tri 
I  Green,  whole  merits  in  that  line  have  long  been  w'ell 
known.  They  are  to  be  publifhed  in  pairs,  price  three  ’ 
guineas  the  pair,  with  the  hiftorical  account,  containing 
two  plates  of  the  portraits,  with  proper  references.  In  this 
feries  are  introduced  near  one  hundred  authentic  portraits  of ' 
uilunguillied  perfonages,  anceltors  of  the  firft  lamilies  in , 
Great-Bfltain.  The  hiftorical  account  is  printed  in  French  ’ 
and  Englilh.  It  might  perhaps  be  a  faving  to  Mr.  Green  ’ 
''we  he  to  deliver  the  account  in  Englilh  c«/y  with,  the 
prints  intended  for  home  fale;  and  the  French w’ith  . 
ihofe  which  are  meant  to  be  diljxafed  of  abroad  :  the  obje^  • 
in  view  would,  by  this  means,  be  equally  anl'wered,  and . 
Ihe  expence ’very  confiderably  diminilhed.  We  have  dnly 
to  add,  that,  from  a  perufal  of  the  tranHation,  M.de  Saufeuil 
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appears  perfectly  well  acquainted  botK  with  thcEnglifh  lan¬ 
guage  and  his  own, 

1  he  draw’Ings  and  prints  may  be  fecn  at  the  houfe  of 
Mr.  Green,  in  Newman-Street. 


cwman-Street. 


Art.  VIII.  The  Hifory  of  New  Holland^  from  its  firjl  Dif^ 
covery  in  i6i6  to  the  prejent  Time.  PVitn  a  particular  Ac^ 
count  of  its  Produce  and  JnhahitantSy  and  a  Defeription  of 
Botany  Bay :  alfo^  a  Li/l  of  the  navaly  marine y  military y  and 
civil  Ejiahliftment.  To  which  is  prefixedy  an  Introdudorj 
Difeourfe  on  Banifhmenty  hy  the  Right  Hon.  IVilliam  Eden. 

•  Illujirated  with  a  .Map  of  Neiv  Hollandy  a  Chart  of  Botany 
Bay.  and  a  general  Chart  from  England  to  Botany  Bay.  8yo, 
6s.  boards.  Stockdale.  London,  1787. 


I^EVV  Holland  is  at  prefent  a  fubjedl  interefting  to  the 
public  curiofity,  on  account  of  the  refolution  formed  by 


government  of  tranlporting  thither  the  Britifh  conviftj^.  In 
the  volume  now  before  .us,  the  editor  ha»  availed  himfelfof 
this  circumftance,  by  reciting,  in  a  chronological  feries,  the 
obfervations  made  by  the  different  navigators  who  have  hi¬ 
therto  vifited  that  country.  Whether  New’  Holland  fhall 
be  denominated  an  illahd,  or,  from  its  magnitude,  dignified 
with  the  title  of  continent,  can  be  a  matter  of  no  import¬ 
ance  to  geography.  It  appears  to  have  been  firft  difeovered 
in  1609,  by  a  Spani/li  captain,  Don  Pedro  Fernando  de 
Quiros,  whole  teftimony  refpefling  its  exigence  was  con¬ 
firmed  a  few  years  after  by  leveral  Dutch  navigators,  who 
fucceirively  explored  various  parts  of  the  wxftern  coalt,  giv¬ 
ing  the  whole  country  the  name  of  Terra  Auft rails  Incog¬ 
nita.  Towards  the  end  of  the  lalt  century  it  was  twice  vi¬ 
fited  by  Captain  Dampier,  an  Englifhman ;  and  of  late 
years  as  often  by  the  Captains  Furneaux  and  Cook ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  whom  firft  explored  that  part  of  it  denominated  South- 
Wales,  and  in  which  lies  Botany  Bay,  the  intended  deliia- 
atlon  of  the  convi£ls. 

^  New  South- Wales,  which  forms  the  eaftern  fide  of  New 
Holland,  extends  through  almoft  27  degrees  of  latitude,  ter¬ 
minating  to  the  north  at  York  Cape,  in  latitude  10^30'; 
and  to  the  Ibuth,  at  Point  Hicks,  in  38®  fbuth  latitude.  bo¬ 
tany  Bay  is  fituated  in  34®  fouth,  and  longitude  151®  23' 
eall.  From  the  narrative  of  Captain  Cook  refpe£ling  th* 
inhabitants  of  the  country  round  Botany  Bay,  he  found  il 
impollible  to  ellabliih  a  friendly  correlpondence  with  them 

(iuring  bis  fbort  flay  in  that  harbour,  which  was  only 
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^ays.  Their  dread  of  our  people’s  fire-arms,  and  the  re-t 
fcntment.  which  they  conceived  from  the^Iight  hurt,  that 
one  of  their  number  probably  felt  from  the  Ihiall  fliot  fired 
among  them  upon  the  firlt  landing  of  the  Endeavour’s  boat* 
were  ever  after  invincible' obltacles  to  an  amicable  inter- 
courfe  with  them.  For  the  gratification  of  our  readers  we 
lhall  prelent  them  with  an  extract,  containing  a  topograph!-* 
cal  account  of  this  part  of  the  country. 

*  The  foil  of  the  country  about  Botany  Bay  is  not  every  where  of 
the  fame  quality  ;  in  general,  however,  we  have  favourable  reports 
of  it ;  for,  though  it  was  the  beginning  of  winter  when  Captain  Cook 
arrived  there,  every  thing  feemed  in  perfedion. 

*  Tothefouth  and  fouth-weft.pf  the  bay  he  found  it  to  be  cither 
fwamp  or  light  grey  fand,  and  the  face  of  the  country  finely  divcrfificd 
with  wood  and  lawn..  The  trees  are  tall,  .llraight,  and  without  un. 
derwood,  (landing  at  fuch  a  diilance  from  each  other,  that  the  whole 
country,  at  leall  where  the  fwamps  do  not  render  it  incapable  of  cul-i 
tivation,  might  be  cultivated  without  cutting  down  one  of  them.  Be-  ' 
tween  the  trees  the  ground  is  covered  with  grafs,  of  W'hich  there  is 
great  abundance,  growing  in  tufts  about  as  big  as  can  well  be  grafped 
id  the  hand,  which  ftand  very  clofe  to'each  other.  ... 

*  To  the  weftward  of  the  bay  the  face  of  the  country  was  found  to  . 
be  nearly  the  Tame  with  that  which  has  been  jail  deferibed,  but  the 
foil  much  richer :  for,  inftead  of  a  grey  fand,  it  was  a  deep  black 
mould,  fuch  as  might  be  judged  very  fit  for  the  production  of  grain, 
of  any  kind.  Here  the  woods  were  ihterfperfed  with  fomc  of  the  1 
fiiieft  meadows  in  the  w'brld ;  not,  however,  without  a  few  rocky* . 

I  patches,  the  (lone  of  which  is  Tandy,  and  might.be  ufed  to  advantage 
for  building.  *  -  — 

‘To  the  north  of  the  bay  the  face  of  the  country  changes;  it  is  compa- 
ratively  bare,  producing  no  wood,  and  lomewhat  refembling  our  moors  . 
ia  England.  The  furface  of  the  ground,  however,  is  covered  with  a 
thin  brulh 'of  plants  about*  as  high  as  the  knees  i  the  hills  near  thc..^ 
coall  are  low,  but  others  rife  behind  them,  increafing  by  a  gradual 
afeent  toa  confiderable ‘diilance,  with  marihes  and  moraifes  between. 
Wood  is  every  where  plenty  round  Botany  Bay,  but  there  arc  only 
two  kinds  which  may  be  confidered  as  limber.  Thefe  trees  are  as 
larger  than  the  Englilh  oak;  and  one  of  them  has  not  a  very  / 
^inerent  appearance  ;  this  yields  a  gum,  or  rather  refin,  which  b  of 
adeep  red  colour,  and  refembles  the  fangids  dracoms\  poffibiy  ic  may  .. 
be  the  fame,  for  this  fuHilance  is.  known  to  be  the  pr^ucc  of  more 
■haa  one  plant,*.  The  wood  is  heavy,  hard,  and  dark  coloured,  like  . 

The  other  tree  is  tall  and  ftraight,  fomething  like  the  * 
W  and  the  wood  of  this,,  which  has  fome  refemblance.  to  the  live  ‘ 
J^K  of  America,*  is  alfo  hard  and  heavy.  In  fome  of  ihcle  trees  Heps 
been  cut,  at  about  three  feet  diilance  from  each  other,  for.  the 
B^venience  of  climbing ;  a  circumlliincc  which  Taftnan  allb  obferved 

^  Frederick- Henry  Bay,  in -Van  Diemen’s  Land.  . .  , 

■  *  It  need  hardly  be  repeated,  that  the  country  about  Botany.  Bay: 
■wrds  a  great  variety 'of  plants  to  enrich  the  collection  of  a  boraniil; 
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but  very  few  of  them  are  of  the  efculant  kind.  There  was  alfo 
found  here  a  variety  of  flowering  {hrub5;'a  fpecies  of  fal<via fortea\ 
and  feveral  kinds  of  the  palm ,  befides  a  fmall  tree  which  produces 
berries  of  a  pale  crimfon  colour,  and  about  the  fize  of  a  cherry.  This 
fruit  has  a  Hone  within  fide,  and,  though  not  remarkable  for  flavour, 
its  juice  has  an  agreeable  tartnefs. 

*  As  to  animals,  thofe  of  the  four*footed  kind  feem  not  to  abound 
here,  either  in  number  or  variety ;  for,  during  the  eight  days  that 
Captain  Cook  lay  in  the  bay,  he  faw  only  one  quadruped,  and  of 
that  he  and  his'  party  had  but  a  tranfient  and  imperfed  view ;  nor 
were  his  people  more  fortunate.  This  bead  was  about  the  fize  of  a 
hare  or  rabbit.  A  greyhound  being  with  the  party  when  it  was  put 
up,  got  fight  of  it,  and  would  probably  have  caught  it,  but  ths 
moment  he  fet  off  he  lamed  himfelf  againft  a  dump  which  lay  con* 
cealed  in  the  long  grafs.  Jn  the  fame  excurfion  they  faw  the  dung  of 
an  animal  which  fed  upon  grafs,  and  which  they  judged  could  not 
be  lefs  than  a  deer ;  and  the  footdeps  of  another,  which  was  clawed 
like  a  dog,  and  feemed  to  be  about  as  big  as  a  wolf.  They  alfo 
tracked  a  Imall  animal  whofc  foot  refembled  that  of  a  polecat  or 
weafel. 

<  1  he  woods  here  abound  every  where  with  birds  of  exquifitc 
beauty  and  variety  of  plumage,  particularly  parrots  of  different  kinds, 
cockatoos,  and  loriquets,  that  flew  about  in  flocks  of  feveral  fcores 
'  together ;  and  one  of  the  gentlemen,  in  a  fowling  excurfion,  found 
fuch  vad  numbers  of  quails,  refembling  thofe  in  England,  that  he 
might  have  ihot  as  many  as  he  pleafed,  had  number  been  his  objed. 
T  here  are  alfo  crows  here,  exaftly  the  fame  as  thofe  in  England, 
fome  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  forts  before  mentioned,  were  fhot, 
and  found  to  be  very  agreeable  food. 

*  Befides  ihefe  land  fowl,  they  faw  about  the  head  (or  wed  fide) 
of  the  harbour,  where  there  are  large  flats  of  fand  and  mud,  a  great 
plenty  of  bitds  of  the  aquatic  kinds,  mod  of  which  are  altogether 
unknown  in  Europe.  One  of  the  mod  remarkable  was  black  and 
white,  much  larger  than  a  fwan,  being  near  five  feet  high,  and  in 
fliape  foinewhat  refembling  a  pelican. 

‘  On  thefe  banks  of  Snd  and  mud  there  arc  great  quantities  of 
cyders,  mufcles,  cockles,  and  other  IhelUfilh,  which  fee*m  to  be  the 
principal  fubfidcncc  of  ihe  inhabitants,  who  go  into  Ihoal-water  with 
their  little  canoes,  and  pick  them  out  with  their  hands.  It  was  not 
obferved  that  they  eat  any  of  thefe  (hell-  fifh  raw ;  nor  do  they  al¬ 
ways  go  on  fhore  to  drefs  them,  for  they  have  frequently  fires  in 
their  canoes  for  that  purpofe.  They  are  not,  however,  under  the 
ncceflity  of  fubfiding  wholly  upon  this  food,  for  the  bay  abounds 
with  a  variety  of  other  fifti ;  fome  of  which  they  drike  with  gigs,  and 
fome  they  take  with  hook  and  line.  On  hauling  the  feine,  the  En¬ 
deavour’s  people  caught  great  numbers  of  thofe  Imall  fi(h  which  arc 
well  known  in  the  Wed- indies ;  and  which  our  Tailors  call  leather 
jackets,  becaufe  their  ikin  is  remarkably  thick.  They  druck  alfo  fe- 
veral  ding  rays,  of  which  there  is  great  plenty  in  the  bay.  Thefe  arc 
of  an  enormous  fize ;  they  follow  the  flowing  tide  into  the  (hallows, 
where  there  is  no  more  than  two  or  three  feet  water,'  and  are  there 
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eafily  ftruck.  One  of  thefe  great  fifh  weighed  no  lefs  than  two  hon* 
dred  and  forty  pounds  after  his  entrails  were  taken  out  |  and  another 
was  ftruck  ftill  larger,  for,  when  his  entrails  were  taken  out,  he  weighed 
three  hundred  and  thirty-fix  pounds.  They  taftcd  very  much  like 
the  European  rays ;  and  their  vifcera  had  an  agreeable  flavour,  not 
unlike  ftcwed  turtle. 

<  It  is  high  water  in  Botany  Bay  at  the  full  and  change  of  the 
noon,  about  eight  o'clock ;  *  and  the  tide  rifes  and  falls  perpendicu- 
larly  between  four  and  five  feet.  The  variation  of  the  needle  (A.  D. 
1770)  was  11®  3'  eaft. 

Thoft  who  are  defirous  of  obtaining  all  pollible  inform¬ 
ation  relative  to  this  country,  will  not  find  their  expeftations 
difappointed  in  the  volume  now  before  us  ;  as  it  is  carefully 
compiled  from  the  authentic  narratives  of  different  voyagers, 
and  illuftrated  by  two  charts. 


Art.  IX.  Strictures  on  Female  Education ;  chic/Iy  as  it  rr- 
lates  to  the  Culture  of  the  Heart.  In  Four  EjJays.  By  a 
Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  Small  8vo.  3s.  boards. 
Printed  for  the  Author.  Cadell.  London,  1786. 

TF  the  ladies  of  the  preftnt  age  are  deficient  in  accom- 
plifliments  or  virtues,  it  is  not  for  want  of  inftruftion. 
As  the  fubjeft  comes  home  to  men’s  bufinelTes  and  hofoms,  it 
has  drawn  the  public  attention;  ancl,  for  half  a  century  part, 
the  art  of  making  perfeCl  women  has  been  the  Ulylfean  bow 
among  the  learned,  in  which  every  adventurous  candidate 
has  been  endeavouring  to  ifhoot  his  longelt  and  moft  vigorous 
arrow.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  treatife  on  the  fubjed  of 
female  education  was  know  n  among  the  ancients,  or  ap¬ 
peared  among  the  moderns,  till  about-the  beginning  of  the 
century.  The  beft  authors  flourifhed  before  criticifm  be¬ 
came  an  art ;  and  men  enjoyed  the  moft  perfedl  health  be¬ 
fore  phyfic  was  made  a  trade;  and  it  may  be  fuf}>e<fted  that 
fo  many  critics  on  female  manners,  and  phyficians  of  the 
female  mind,  argue  fbme  dilbrder  or  degeneracy  in  the  fair 
fubjeft. 

The  ingenious  and  learned  work  before  us  confifts  of  four 
effays.  The  firft  contains  a  flight  furvey  of  the  treatment 
of  women  in  the  different  ages  and  nations  of  thewwld; 

ah  inveftigation  of  the  caufes  w’hich  have  contributed 
Jo  the  obvious  and  fhameful  negligence  in  their  education. 
In  the  fecond  the  author  makes  obfervations  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  treatment  of  this  fex  will  be  influenced  by,  and, 
I'll!  reciprocally  influence  the  tafte,  the  fentiments,  the  ha-^ 
and  purfuits,  the  manners,  the  morals,  the  public  and 
^  N  3  private 
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private  happiriefs,  01  a  people.  The  third  contains  a  dif. 
qtiiiirion^cdnclerAing  the  nature^  quality,  and  extent,  of  fe- 
rnafe  talents,  and  the  comparative  difference  of  underftand- 
ing  in  the  fexes.  *  In  the  fourth  we  nave  rcflc;£lions  on  the 
dangers  and  infufjiciency  of  boarding- fchooU,  confidered  a$ 
3hii>de.of  female  education. 

As  a  fpecimen  ot  this  performance  we  fhall  extract  a  paf. 
fage  from  the  thbd  effay.*  The  author  having  mentioned 
the .  infignificant  and  frivolous  intercourfe  which  takes  place 
between  the  fexes,  whofe  ufual  converfation  turns  on  the 
little  anecdotes  of  the  day;  the  laft  intrigue  or  aiiiour  which 
^ame  has  publilhed,  or  iome  confidential  friend  whil'pered; 
the  brilliance  of  a  birth-night,  or  the  adventures  of  a  ball; 
l^roceeds  in  the  following  animated  and  lenfible  manner. 

*  In  this  career  of  gallantry  much  time  muft  be  .fpent;  and  in  that 
precious  and  important  I'eafon  of  life  when  the  foundations  of  every 
thing  great  (liould  be' laid, ‘when  afiivity  Ihould  be  rouled,  when  ta¬ 
lents  ihouid  be  ripened,  and  when  the  third  of  glory  (hould  be  (elc  as 
the  grand  and  flimulating  movement  of  the.  fpul ;  with  men  of 
Sniflied  gaiety,  fcarcely  is  a  little  lileTufficient  for  the  purpoie.  At¬ 
tention  and  attachment  muft  be  varied  and  multiplied  in  an  endlefs 
fucceftion.  This  fair  one ‘muft  be  forfaken,  and  another  muft  be  ad- 
drelTed.  It  were  horrid  to  be  conftant  where  variety  is.  the  faftiion; 
where  faftiion  only  gives  the  laurel  of  diftihtflion,  and  adjudges  it  to  fit 
jnoft  gracefully  upon  the  brows  of  thofe  who  can  make  their  ravages 
nmpngft  the  fex  diffufive  as  their  connexions. 

♦  Nor  is  the  Ipfs  of  time  the  only  difad  vantage  arifing  from  this  Tyf- 
iem.  The  propcnfiiies  it  gives  are  unfavourable  to  every  great  and 
magn^^nimous  exertion. 

‘  Young  inen  become  infenfibly  aflimilated.  to  the  frivoloufpefs  they 
nddrefs  and  affeX  to  admire;  and  that  frivoloufnefs  extends  itfelf  to 
all  their  habits  and  modes  of  thinking ;  to  all  their  defigns,  and  all 
their  undertakings ;  to  all  their  aXions  and  intercourfe  with  the  world. 
.They  get  modes  of  levity,  efFeminacyT  and  diflipation,  which  are 
equally  incompatible  with  the  acquirement  of  fcience,  or  the  labori¬ 
ous  efforts  of  virtue.  Their  purfuits  of  every  kind  will  be  marked 
with  this  frivolity..  The  youth,  which  fhould  be  the  glory  of  a  na¬ 
tion,  will  become  its  reproach.  Inftead  of  climbing,  with  arduoui 
labour,  the  facred  hill  of  virtue  or  of  learning,,  they  will  endeavour 
to  transform  and  remodify  their  nature,  and  take  up  with  fuch  imper- 
feX  fragments  of  both  as  they  are  able  to  find  in  the  bofom  of  pba- 
furc,  or ‘the  inglorious  vale  of  indulgence.  Such  a  revolution  this  age. 
has  experienced.  This  expedient  has  been  ridiculoufty  attempted. 
Philolophy  has  refigned  its  ufual  fternnefs,  and  dropped  its  abftrafled 
language,  to  pleaie  the  ladies.  Authors,  in  general,  affeX  to  lie 
upon  the  toilet*  They  (kim  the  furface,  and  publifh  the  beauties  of 
fine  writers.  Morality  affumes  the  meretricious  drefs  of  novels  to 
captivate  the  rake.  We  have  wery pretty  preachers;  we  have  amiable 
^aators ;  we  have  verj'  polite  oficcrs  ^  and  few  great  men.  Confe- 
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qocnccs  fo  malignant,  and  fo  comprehenfive  in  their  eff^s,  defcrvc 
confideration.  A  direafe,  fo  interwoven  with  the  vitals  of  the  contli- 
tution,  fhould  not  be  negle^ed. 

‘  I  have  not  enumerated  half  the  evils  of  this  fafhion.  If  it  pre¬ 
vents  many  marriages,  it  robs  thofe,  which  do  cxift,  of  all  their  fweet- 
nefs,  and  all  their  joys. 

‘  It  is  in  retirement  that  fenfible  minds  look  for  real,  heart-felt  fa- 
tisfadion.  It  is  in  woman,  as  the  friend  and  companion  of  that  re¬ 
tirement,  that  felfiih  is  exalted  into  focial  enjoyment ;  and  that  the 
fweets  of  friendship,  and  the  luxury  of  confidence,  leave  us  nothing 
to  defire  but  their  dabilicy  and  their  duration.  How  does  the  mo|[ 
diflant  prol'pe^l  of  fuch  a  ftate,  amidlf  the  toils  of  labour,  the  wrinkles 
of  care,  and  the  agonies  of  difappointment,  charm  the  moll  elevated 
and  penetrating  mind!  How  often  has  it  adminiilcred  courage  to  the 
hero,  eloquence  to  the  fenator ;  and  how  equally  do  the  monarch  and 
the  peafant  court  it  as  a  relaxation  from  their  toils  I  The  tender  in« 
terview  of  Hedlor  with  Andromache,  immortalized  by  Homer,  and 
themodeft,  timid  (hrinking  of  Allyanax  from  his  helmet,  are.pleafures 
which  the  pureft  virtue  may  acknowledge  for  her  own  :  and  which  the 
greateft  fcholars,  generals,  or  politicians,  need  not  blulh  to  accept  as 
a  rccompence. for  their  fatigues!  How  pleafing  to  refign  the  feeptre 
and  the  laurel  for  thc.ioftnefTcs  of  fuch  an  intimacy,  the  carefles  of 
fuch  a  friend ;  and  to  forget,  in  the  afFedlion  of  a  virtuous  woman, 
tumults,  cqnflids,  difappointment,  and  the  world  ! 

*’  But  let  not  fancy  dream  over  all  the  blifs  of  fuch  a  feene,  to  be  , 
awakened  only  in  difappointment.  The  prtfent  education  of  women 
Wafts  this  profpedl,  and  deftroys  fuch  an  hope.  Senfible  men,  if 
they  be  determined  to  form  this  conncdlion,  muft  do  it  often  to  a  dif- 
advantage  ;  they  muft,  in  general,  marry  females  merely.  They  mud 
not  always  expert  in  them  alfociates  or  friends.  The’union  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  taler;ts  with  frivoloufncfs  and  inlipidity  cannot  be  agreeable. 
What  is  not  agreeable  will  not  be  lading.  The  heart  can  feel  ho  dur¬ 
able  attachment  whe^e  it  knows  no  ellcem.  Without  the  fecret  con- 
currcnce  bf  the  heart,  there  cannot  be  enjoyment.  Marriage  is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  bare,  ceremonious  union  of  Iwnds.  This  feeming 
paradife'of  fweets  will  roughen,  as  we  approach  it,  into  a  wildernefs 
of  thorns.  The  fenfes  are  foon  palled.  Difguft  fucceeds  to  fatiety; 
quarrels  to  difguft  ;  where  the  foul  has  no  fredi  graces  to  expand,  and 
there  remain  no  new  and  unexplored  treafures  in  the  underftanding. 

*  Though  this  fubjert  is  of  fo  immenfe  a  magnitude,  and  fo  inti* 
mately  connerted  with  the  firft  and  deareft  interefts  of  fociety,  as  to 
deferve  the  attention  of  any  monarch  or  legiflator  in  the  world,  yet, 
in  a  free  and  opulent  country  like  our  own,  where  education  cannot 
be  made  a  public  concern,  and  where  any  particular  edicts  of  a  prince 
would  be  efteemed  a  grofs  infringement  on  the  libcity  of  the  fubjecl, 
It  is  only  in  the  power  of  parents  or  guardians  to  remove  or  palliate  fo 
lualignant  an  evil.  If  there  be  a  fpccific,  it  is  a  better  and  a  more 
rational,  education  of  women ;  and,  if  that  education  is  to  be  better 
and  more  rational,  it  mull  not  be  left  to  a  vain,  a  {uperficial,  or  mer¬ 
cenary  governefs,  but  planned  by  the  wifdom,  and  executed  by  the 
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zeal  and  affcAion  of  thofe  mothers^  who,  under  Providence,  have 
given  them  exigence.' 

Thefc  elegant  and  moral  obfervations  feem  to  be  didlatcd 
by  the  pureit  feelings  of  the  heart, 

*  In  eltimating  the  talents  and  natural  endowments  of  wo¬ 
men,  oyr  author  may  incur  the  cenllire  of  the  lupcrficial 
adorers  and  pancgyrilts  of  women;  but  his  obfervations  are 
founded  on  nature  and  experience.  Among  the  inferior 
animals,  the  males  are  oblerved  to  polTefs  greater  ftrength, 
courage,  vigour,  and  enterprize ;  females  fuperior  beauty 
of  form  and  proportion,  more  delicacy  and  foftnefs,  but 
withal  a  higher  degree  of  timidity  and  weaknefs.  The 
fame  analogy  prevails  in  the  human  race.  Vivacity,  fancy, 
fenfibility,  are  found  among  women  ;  the  high  exertions  of 
genius  and  intelleft  belong  to  the  other  fex.  But  female 
influence  and  power  is  founded  on  this  conHifution  of  na¬ 
ture.  That  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion,  and  inquietude  of 
imagination,  which  debar  women  from  the  higher  attain¬ 
ments  of  Icience  and  learning,  compofe  the  life  and.elfence 
pf  their  graces.  They  are  the  very  medium  by  which  they 
pleafe.  If  (they  were  conftituted  with  mafeuline  firmnels 
and  vigour,  they  would  want  their  native  and  flrongeft  at¬ 
tractions.  They  would  ceafe  to  be  w^omen,  and  they  w^buld 
ceafe  to  charm. 


•  Nor  let  the  fex  fuppofe  roe  their  accufer  or  their  foe.  If  I  have 
not  wholly  miftaken  the  roeihod,  I  roean  to  be  their  advocate  and 
friend.  I'have  left  them  the  feeds  of  every  thing  that  pleafes  and  cap¬ 
tivates  in  woman.  Their  brows  were  not  intended  to  be  ploughed  with 
wrinkles,  nor  their  innocent  gaiety  damped  by  abftraCtion.  They 
were  perpetually  to  pleafe,  and  perpetually  to  enliven.  If  we  were 
to  plan  the  edifice,  they  were  to  furnifh  the  embeililhments.  If  we 
were  to  lay  out  and  cultivate  the  garden,  they  were  beautifully  to  fringe 
its  borders  with  flowers,  and  fill  it  with  perfume,  if  we  were  deftined 
to  foperintend  the  management  of  kingdoms,  they  were  to  be  the 
fairefl  ornaments  of  thofe  kingdoms,  the  embellifhers  of  fociety,  and 
the  fwceteners  of  life. 

*  *  If  we  confult  feripture,  we  (hall  difeover  that  fuch  was  the  original 
intention  of  Heaven  in  the  formation  of  the  fexes.  The  fentence  of 
fubordination  obvioufly  implies  that  man  (hould  have  the  preeminence 
on  fubjeCls  that  require  extenfive  knowledge,  courage,  ilrcngth,  acti¬ 
vity,  talents,  or  laborious  application.  Women  were  not  formed  for 
political' eminence,  or  literary  refinement.  The  foftnefs  of  their  nature, 
the  delicacy  of  their  frame,  the  timidity  of  their  difpofition,  and  the 
modify  of  their  fex,  abfolutely  difqualify  them  for  fuch  difficulties  and 
cxerticus.  Their  deftiny  or  bearing  and  nurfing  children ;  the  necelfity 
of  fuperintending  domellic  concerns;  and  the  peculiar  difeafes  to  which 
they  arc  liable;  leave  them  litde  time  for  fuch  public  undertakings, 
wiulil  ihe  humble  offices  in  which  they  are  engaged  confer  a  bleifing 
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gnd  a  benefit  upon  fociety  that  are  infinitely  beyond  the  coldnefs  pf 
knowledge,  and  the  apathy  of  fpeculation.  The  wife,  the  .moth^, 
and  the  economift  of  a  family  would  unfortunately  be  lofl  in  the  lite* 
rary  pedant;  the  order  of  nature  would  be  totally  revcrfcd,  and  tbit 
population  of  the  globe  prcpofteroufly  iacrificcd  to  the  cold,  forbidding 
pride  of  aftudious  virginity.  The  woman  of  the  cldillcr  would  want' 
the  graces  of  a  citizen  of  the  world.  In  that  ardour  of  underftand« 
ing  which  roufes  emulation,  (he  would  lofe  that  fooching  manner) 
which  conciliates  and  endears.  The  world  would  be  deprived  of  its 
faired  ornaments,  life  of  its  highell  zed,  and  man  of  that  gentle  bo«'; 
fom,  on  which  he  can  recline  amidll  the  toils  of  labour,  and  me  agonies  • 
of  cil'appoincment. 

«  So  far  as  the  qualities  of  the  heart  are  concerned  (and  this  has  ' 
fometimes  formed  a  part  of  the  quedlon)  I  think  the  feoces  will  not  * 
bear  a  comparifon.  Women,  in  this  refpeA,  have  every  claim  to  a  * 
marked  fuperiority.  If  their  retired,  domedic  life  did  not  of  itfelf 
leaa  to  more  innocence  and  contemplation,  their  natural  difpofitions  I 
are  certainly  more  favourable  to  piety  and  virtue.  Their  drong  fenfe 
of  weaknefs  prompts  them  to  fupplicate  the  protedion  and  aifidance  of 
a/uperior,  invifible  power,  whild  their  exquifite  fenfibility  powerfully^ 
difpofes  them  for  all  the  energy  and. ardours  of  devotion.*  X' 

The  laft  eflay,  on  “  the  dangers  attending’ boarding-)^ 
fchiools,”  ought  to  be  read  by‘  every  parent  v^o  feels  for 
the  happinels,  and  trembles  for  the  virtue,  of  his  children# 
But  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  prelent  Hate  of  fociety,  when : 
perhaps  the  worft  examples  of  dillipation  and  intrigue  which 
a  daughter  can  behold  are  to  be  found  in  her  father’s  houfc,'" 
and  in  the  charadler  of  her  mother  ?  •* 

In  this  valuable  little  tra£t  the  author  is  too  ollentatiout 
of  his  learning,  and  too  flowery  in  his  ftyle ;  but  the  latter 
defeft  may  be  excufed  whelT  we  confider  that  he  was  writing 
to  the  ladies,  l 
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Art.  X.  Silva ;  or,  a  Difeourfe  of  Forefl-Treci,  and  the  F/o--  i 
pa^ation  of  Timber  in  his  Majejifs  Dominions:  as  it  was  * 
ddivered  in  the  Royal  Society  on  the  1 5/A  Day  ofOSober,  i662»  ■ 
upon  Ofcafiqn  of  certain  Queries  propounded  to  that  illuftnous 
Ajfembly  by  the  honourable  the  principal  Officers  and  Com-  ^ 
miffioners  of  the  Navy.  Together  with  an  kijlorical  Account' 
of  the  Sacrednefs  and  Ufe  of  Jianding  Groves.  By  fohn 
Evelyn,  Efq.  F.K.S.  With  Notes  by  A.  Hunter,  M.D.  F.R.Sf. 
A  New  Edition.  To  which  is  added.  The  Terra,  a  philojopki-^ 
cal  Difeourfe  of  Earth.  2  vols.  4/0.  boards.  2I.  153.  "iork^ 
printed.  Dqd/ley,  London.  1786.  \  , 


the  world  is  much  obliged  to  Mr. Evelyn  for  an  un¬ 
remitted  attention,  'during  the  courfe  of  a  Jong  life,  to 
^rpmoje  every  thing  that  is  uleful  or  elegant,  that  can  inr  . 

creafe  ‘ 
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creafe  our  comforts,  or  enlarge  our  ideas.  His  aftivity  of 
mind  Jed  him  to  feek  for,  and  to  acquire,  knowledge  of 
every  kind  ;  and  his  benevolence  induced  him  to  communU 
cate  his  acquifitions  for  the  public  good.  If  he  did  not 
equally  excel  in  the  variety  of  fubjefts  he  treated,  and  it  a 
good  deal  of  the  quaintnefs  and  pedantry  of  the  times  are 
to  be  difeorered  in  his  writings,  yet  the  truly  patriotic- 
views,  which  are  every  where  apparent,  and  the  lolid  in¬ 
formation  we  there  meet  with,  compel  us  to  love  the  man, 
and  refpeft  the  author. 

His  Silva/*  the  w^ork  now  before  us,  fhould  be  lludled 
by  landholders  in  every  country ;  they  w’ould  no  longer  he- 
litate  to  clothe  their  dreary  and  unprofitable  walks  with 
trees^  to  convert  deformity  into  ornament,  promote  their 
own  interelts,  and  benefit  the  community.  The  general 
importance  of  the  propagation  of  timber  trees  is  obvious 
to  Britain;  if  the  confults  her  dearelt -interefts,  it  is  ablb- 
lively  neceffary.  To  enumerate  reafons  is  perfeftly  need- 
lefs  ;  the  truth  is  well  knowm,  and  too 'much  ncgleited. 
WethaU,  however,  tranferibe  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
the  editor’s  preface,  written  in  1776.  It  brings  home  the 
to  every  Britith  heart;  and,  if  the  embers  of  true 
p^ti  iotifm  be  not  totally  extinguilhed,  will  kindle  the  holy 
fl^me.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Silva,  which 
made  its  appearance  in  1664,  under  the  aufpices  of  the 
Royal  Society,  the  fpirit  of  planting  increafed  to  a  high 
degree ;  and  there  "^is  rcalbn  to  believe  that  many  of  our 
fhips,  W’hich,  in  the  laft  war,  gave  laws  to  the  whoU 
w'orld,  were  conftrufted  from  oaks  planted  at  that  lime. 
The  prefent  age  mull  refleft  upon  this  with  gratitude; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  lhall  be  ambitious  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  pofterity  the  fame  acknowledgments  that  we, 
at  this  moment,  pay  to  the  memory  of  our  virtuous  an- 
ceflors!’* 

Mr.  Evelyn,  after  fpeaking  of  trees  In  general,  and  an¬ 
nouncing  the  method  he  intends  to  purl'ue  in  his  work, 
treats  ot  earth,  foil,  feed,  air,  and  water,”  as  they  relate 
tathe  propagation  of  trees.  His  next  chapter  is  on  thele- 
ftunary  and  tranfpfanting;  w'here  the  choice  of  feeds,  the 
inethod  of  fowing,  the  management  of  the  nurfery,  and  the 
beft  manner  of  thinning  and  tranlplanting,  are  minutely  laid 
down.  Slaving  finiffied  this  introdu£lory  matter,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  treat  of  particular  trees,  beginning  with  the  oak. 
He  firfl  enumerates  the  various  Ipecies  of  this  monarch  of. 
thcAvoods ;  then  proceeds  to  give  direbfions  for  the  beft  me¬ 
thods  of  railing  it;  points  out  the  foil  and  fituarion  it  pre¬ 
fers;  and  eonci tides -with  the  different  ufes  to  which  it 
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be  applied.  The  fame  method  is  followed  with  all  the  other 
trees  mentioned  in  the  Silva.  Having  hnifhed  his  account 
of  foreft  trees,  the  author  proceeds  to  treat  of  fencer, 
quickfets,  &c.  the  various  methods  of  fencing  are  men* 
tioned,  and' the  trees  and  Ihrubs  proper  for  that  bufinefs  enu¬ 
merated.  He  next  treats  “  of  the  infirmities  of  trees," 
and-  their  cure  ;  «  of  coppices ;  of  pruning ;  of  the  age, 
«  ftature,  and  felling,  of  trees ;  of  timber,  the  feafbning, 
**  ufes,  and  fuel.”  We  are  after  this  prelented  with  Ibme 
detached  precepts  concerning  planting;  with  fome  account 
of  the  laws  and  ftatutes  for  the  prelervation  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  woods  and  forefts ;  fome  hints  for  the  improvement 
of  the  royal  forells,  blended  with  matters  of  a  fimilar  na¬ 
ture,  conclude  this  part  of  the  work.  The  fourth  and  laft 
book  contains  “  an  hillorical  account  of  the  facrednefs  and 

ule  of  Handing  groves.”  Here  the  writer  fully  indulges 
his  enthufiafrn ;  pours  forth  all  his  itore  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  lore^to  inform  us  how  much  trees,  and  groves, 
and  woods  were  reverenced  in  all  ages,  and  by  people  the 
moft  barbarous  as  well  as  the  molt  refined.  This  may  be 
read  as  a  matter  of  curiofity ;  as  an  exhibition  of  learning  it 
is  refpedable,  but  is  of  little,  we  may  lay,  of  no  importance, 
to  the  objeft  in  view. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  work,  we  lhall  tranferibe  hia 
.«•  aphorilms,  or  general  precepts,”  as  they  form  more  of  a 
.whole,  have  lefs  epifbdical  matter  than  any  portion  of  the 
book  which  we  could  introduce,  cqnfiflently  with  the  nature 
pf  our  publication.  v  .  • 

‘  Try  all  forts  of  feeds,  and,  by  their  thriving,  you  lhall  bell  dif- 
tpa  what  are  the  inoH  proper  kinds  for  grounds,  ’ 

^ippt  folo  natura  fuhefi"  \  ■■■ 

% 

and  of  thefe  defign  the  main  of  your  plantation.  Try  all  foils,  and 
fit  the  fpecies  to  their  natures.  Beech,  hafel^  and  holly,  gravel 
andgrkty;  and,  if  mixed  with  loam,  oak,  alh,  and  elm.  In  fti^, 
ground  plant  alh  and  hornbeam ;  and  in  light  feeding  ground  or  loam,, 
any  fort  whatfoever ;  in  the  lower  and  wetter  lands,  the  aquatics. 

^  Keep  your  newly ^fown  feeds  continually  frelh,  and  in  the  lhade  (aa , 
much  as  may  be)  till  *‘hey  peep. 

*  All  curious  feeds  and  plants  are  diligently  to  be  weeded  till  thi^y , 
arc  ftrong  enough  to  overdrop  or  fupprefs  them ;  and  you  lhall  carc- 
fally  hoe,  half  dig,  and  llir  up  the  earth  about  their  roots  during  thb 
firft  three  years,  efpccially  in  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes :  this . 
work  Ihould  be  done,  in  a  moift  feafon,  for  the  firft  year,  to  prevent 
the  dull  from  fuffbeating  the  tender  buds ;  but  afterwards  in  more 
j  ^7  wither. 
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, .  *  Plants  raifed  from  feed  fhould  be  thinned  where  they  come  up  too 
thick ;  and  none  fo  fit  to  be  tranfplanted  into  hedge*rows  as  thofe  yon 
thus  draw,  efpecially  where  ground  is  precious. 

<  •  Suckers  that  fprout  from  the  fartheft  part  of  the  ftem,  or  body  of 
the  mother*tree»  are  beft,  as  eafier  plucked  up  without  detriment  to 
Ac  roots  and  fibres,  or  violence  to  the  mother;  it  were  good  therefore 
firft  to  uncover  the  roots  whence  they  fpring,  and  to  cut  them  clofe  off, 
icplanting  them  immediately ;  thofe  which  grow  at  more  difiance  may 
be  feparated  with  fome  of  the  old  root,  if  you  find  the  fucker  not  well 
fnrniAed^ 

*  To  produce  fuckers,  lay  the  roots  bare,  and  flit  fome  of  them  here 
ud  there  difcreetly,  and  then  cover  them. 

*  Layers  are  to  be  bent  down  and  couched  in  rich  mould ;  and,  if 
you  find  them  llubborn,  you  may  flit  a  little  in  the  bark  and  wood, 
but  no  deeper  than  to  make  it  ply,  without  wounding  the  tender 
heart.  Potting  forth  root  is  afiified  by  pricking  the  bark,  flitting,  or 
binding  a  packthread  about  the  part  you  would  have  the  root  fpring 
hoax. 

*  The  proper  feafon  is  the  early  fpring  and  mid -autumn ;  and,  in  all 
dry  feafons,  obferve  to  keep  the  layers  diligently  watered. 

*  Slips  and  cuttings  (by  which  moft  trees  may  be  propagated)  ihould 
be  ieparated  at  the  burs,  joints,  or  knobs;  firip  them  of  their  leaves 
tefore  you  bury  them,  leaving  no  fide* branches.  Some  fiit  the  end 
where  it  is  cut  off ;  at  two  years  end  is  the  fooneft  they  will  be  fit  to 
take  up;  layers  much  fooner. 

.  *  Id  planting,  omit  not  the  placing  of  your  trees  towards  their  accuf- 
tomed  afped ;  and,  if  you  have  leilbre,  make  the  holes  the  autumn 
before;  the  wider  the  better ;  three  feet  over  and  two  deep  is  litdc 
enough,  if  the  ground  be  any  thing  (tiff,  often  ftirring  and  turning  the 
AOttkl,  and  mixing  it  with  better,  as  you  may  find  caui'e.  This  done, 
dig  or  plow  about  them,  and  that  as  near  their  fiems  as  you  can  come 
without  hurting  them ;  and  therefore  rather  ufe  the  fpade  for  the  firfi  two 
or  three  years ;  and  preferve  what  you  plant  fieady  from  the  winds  and 
annoyance  of  cattle.  Sec. 

^move  the  Ibftefi  wood  to  the  moiftefi  grounds: 

Di*vifa  arboritus  f atria  ■  -——Georg,  lift 

*  Begin  to  plant  forefi- trees  when  the  leaves  fall  after  Michaelmas ; 
yon  may  adventure  when  they  are  tarniflied  and  grow  yellow  ;  it  is  loft 
time  to  commence  later,  and,  for  the  mofi  part  of  your  trees,  early 
planters  feldom  repent ;  for  fdmecinies  a  tedious  bind  of  frofi  prevents 
the  whole  feafon.  The  baldnefs  of  a  tree  is  a  note  of  deceit ;  for  fome 
oaks,  hornbeam,  and  molt  beeches,  preferve  their  dead  leaves  till  new 
ones  puih  them  off. 

*  Set  deeper  in  the  lighter  grounds  than  in  the  ftrong,  but  (halloweft 
in  clay;  five  inches  is  iufficknt  for  the  driefi,  and  one  or  two  for  the 
zDoifi,  provided  you  efiablifii  them  againfi  winds. 

*  Plant  forth  in  warm  and  moifi  fealbns,  the  air  tranquil  and  ferene, 
the  wTntfwcftcrly;  but  never  while's  it  adually  freezes  or  laios*  nor  in 
piifiy  weather,  for  it  moulds  and  infcCls  the  roots^ 
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«  What  you  gather  and  draw  cmt  of  woods,  plant  immediately,  for 
their  roots  are  very  apt  to  be  mortified,  or  hardened  and  withered 
the  winds  and  cold  air. 

«  Trees  produced  from  feeds  muft  have  the  tap. roots  abated,  (the 
walnut-tree  and  fome  others  excepted;  and  yet,  if  planted  merely  for 
fmit,  feme  affirm  it  may  be  adventured  on  with  fuccefs)  and  the 
bruifed  parts  cut  away,  but  fparing  the  fibrous,  for  they  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  feeders ;  and  thofe  who  cleanfe  them  too  much  are  punifhed  for 
the  miilake. 

*  In  fpring,  rub  cfF  fome  of  the  collateral  buds  to  check  the  exuber¬ 
ancy  of  fap  in  the  branches,  till  the  roots  be  well  eftabliihed. 

•  Plant  no  more  than  you  well  fence,  for  that  negle^ed,  tree  cul¬ 
ture  comes  to  nothing ;  therefore  all  young-fet  trees  Ihould  be  de¬ 
fended  from  the  winds  and  fun,  efpecially  the  eaft  and  north,  till  their 
roots  are  fixed,  that  is,  till  you  perceive  them  (hoot;  and  the  not  cx- 
aftly  obferving  of  this  article  is  the  caufe  of  the  periftiing  of  the  moft 
tender  plantations ;  for  it  is  the  invafion  of  thefe  two  afl'ailants  which 
does  more  mifehief  to  our  new-fet  and  lefs  hardy  trees,  than  the  mod 
fevere  and  durable  frofis  of  a  whole  winter.  And  here  let  me  add 
this  caution  again,  that,  in  planting  of  trees  of  ilature  for  avenues  or 
fbades,  you  fet  them  at  fuch  diftance  as  that  they  be  not  in  reach  of  thm 
manCon-hoofe,  in  cafe  of  being  blown  down  by  the  winds,  for  rea* 
fons  lufficiently  obvious.  See  Hift.  of  the  ftorm,  Nov.  26, 1 703. 

*  The  properell  foil,  and  mod  naturalj^^  ^pply  dillin£t  fpecies :  nec 
terra  ferre  omnes  omnia  pojfuvt.  Yet  vve  find  by  experience  that 
mod  of  our  foreft-trees  grow  well  enough  in  the  coarfeft  lands,  provided 
there  be  a  competent  depth  of  mould ;  for  albeit  mod  of  our  wild  plants., 
covet  to  run  jud  under  the  furface;  yet,  where  there  is  not  fufficienc 
depth  to  cool  them,  and  entertain  the  moidure  and  influences,  they  art 
:  neither  lading  nor  profperous. 

‘  Wood  well  planted. will  grow  in  moorifh,  boggy,  heathy,  and  the 
I  ftonied  grounds ;  only  the  white  and  blue  clay,  which  is  commonly  tht 
j  bed  padure,  is  the  word  for  wood ;  and  fuch  good  timber  as  we  find  in 
\  any  of  thefe,  oaks  excepted,  is  of  an  exceflive  age,  requiring  tlirice  the 
\  time  to  arrive  at  their  dature. 

^  ‘  If  the  (eafon  require  it,  all  new  plantations  are  to  be  plied  with 

waterings,  which  is  better  poured  into  a  circle  at  fome  didance  from  tht 
!  roots,  which  fhould  continually  be  bared  of  grafs :  and  if  the  water  be 
i  rkh,  or  impregnated,  the  fhoots  will  fbon  dilcover  it;  for  the  liquor, 
i  being  percolated  through  a  quantity  of  earth,  will  carry  the  nitrous  vir- 
i  toe  of  the  foil  with  it :  by  no  means,  therefore,  water  at  the  dem,  be- 
J  caufe  it  walhes  the  mould  from  the  roots,  comes  too  crude,  and  endan- 
:  gers  their  rotting. 

!  •  But,  for  the  cooling  and  refrcfhing  tree  roots,  the  congedlng  of  rotten 

i  litter,  fprinkled  over  with  fine  earth,  is  good;  or,  place  potiherds, 
^  dints,  or  pebbles,  near  the  foot  of  the  dem;  for  fo  the  poet, 

I  Ant  lapidem  bibulum,  aut  fquallentes  infode  conchas ; 

I  Inter  enim  labentur  aquae,  tenuifque  fubibit 
Halitus.'*^ '  —  GaoRc.  ii. 

Limedones,^  or  fqualid  (hells,  that  may  the  rain, 
j  Vapours,  and  gliding  moidure,  entertain,'’ 
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But  remember  you  remove  them  after  a  competent  time,  die  the  vcM 
min,  fnails,  and  infeds,  which  they  produce  and  (belter,  will  gnaw 
and  greatly  injure  the  bark  j  and  therefore,  to  lay  a  coat  of  moifl 
rotten  litter,  with  a  little  earth  upon  it,  will  preferve  it  moid  in  fum- 
mer,  and  w'arm  in  winter,  enriching  the  (bowers  and  dews  that  llrain 
through  it. 

.  •  Young  plants  will  be  ftrangled  with  corn,  oats,  pcafe,  or  hemp,  or 
any  rankly  growing  grain,  if  a  competent  circle  and  diftance  be  not  left, 
as  of  near  a  yard  or  fo  of  the  ftem.  This  is  a  ufeful  remark;  but  whe¬ 
ther  the  fetting  or  fowing  of  bean^  near  trees  make  them  thrive  the 
more,  as  Theophraftus  writes,  (Ifuppofehe  means  fruit-trees)  I  leave 
to  experience. 

Cut  no  trees  (cfpccially  having  an  eminent  pith  in  them,  being 
young  and  tender  too)  when  either  heat  or  cold  are  in  extremes,  nor  in 
very  wet  and  fnowy  weather ;  and  in  this  work  it  is  profitable  to  dif. 
charge  all  trees  of  unthriving,  broken,  wind-(haken  browfe,  and  fuch 
as  our  law  terms  Cablicia^  and  to  take  them  off  to  the  quick, 

— — Ne  pars  (inccra  trahatur.” 

‘  > 

•  And  for  evergreens,  efpedally  fuch  as  arc  tender,  prune  them  not 
after  planting  till  they  do  radicate,  that  is,  by  fome  little  frelh  root  dif. 
cover  that  they  have  taken  root. 

‘  Cut  not  o(F  the  top  of  the  leading  twig  or  (hoot  (unlefs  very  crooked, 
end  then  at  the  next  ereft  bud)  when  you  tranfplant  timber- trees,  but 
thofe  of  the  collateral  you  may  (horten,  dripping  up  the  red  clofe  to  the 
item;  and  fuch  as  you  do  fpare,  let  them  not  be  the  mod  oppofite,  but 
rather  one  above  another,  to  preferve  the  part  from  fwelling  and  hin¬ 
dering  its  taper  growth :  be  careful  alfo  to  keep  your  trees  from  being 
top-heavy,  by  (hortening  the  (ide- branches  .competently  near  the  dem. 
Young  plants,  [nipt  either  by  the  frod  or  teeth  of  cattle,  do  commonly 
break  on  the  fides,  which  impedes  both  growth  and  fpiring ;  in  this  cale, 
prune  o(F  fome,  and  quicken  the  leading  (hoot  with  your  knife  at  fome 
didance  beneath  its  infirmity ;  but  if  it  be  in  a  very  unlikely  condition 
at  fpring,cut  off  all  clofe  to  the  very  ground,  and  hope  for  a  new  (hoot, 
continually  fuppreffing  whatever  elfe  may  accompany  it,  by  cutting  them 
away  in  fummer. 

'  Walnut,  afh,  and  pithy  trees,  are  fafer  pruned  in  fummer  and  warm 
weather  than  in  the  fpring,  whatever  the  vulgar  fancy/ 

The  merits  of  the  editor.  Dr.  Hunter,  are  very  confider- 
-  able.  His  notes,  though  they  have  doubled  the  fize  of  the 
volumes,  have  added  at  lead  an  equal  proportion'  to  their 
value.  He  has  given  us  a  more  full  account  of  the  different 
Ipecics  of  trees  ;  has  ranged  them' according  to  the  Linriaean 
lydern;  minutely  deferibed' all  their  various  parts;  in¬ 
formed  us  where  they  grow  naturally;  has  added  th6  moil 
approved  methods  of  culture  which  time  and  experience 
have  now  introduced  ;  and,  in  many  places;  from  better  in¬ 
formation,  has  correfted  the  errors  of  his  author.  There 
are  befidcs  to  be  found  many  valuable  remarks  on  vegetation 
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in  general,  which  may  be  of  much  ufe  in  agriculture,  aa 
lildi  as  planting.  While  he  thus  adds  to  the  value  of  hia 
text,  he  feems  to  inherit  Mr.  Evelyn’s  ardour  of  mind^ 
which  leads  him  to  view  the  propagation  of  timber  with  all 
the  anxious  feelings  of  a  real  patriot.  This  appears  in  many 
parts  of  the  work ;  we  fhall  content  oiirfelves  with  inferring 
a  note,  in  which  he  traces  the  decay  of  our  foreft-trees,  and 
calls  the  attention  of  the  nation  to  this  alarming  circum- 
(lance. 

‘  In  order  to  trace  the  hillory  of  the  decay  of  our  foreft-trees,  it  will 
be  nccclTary  to  remark,  that  the  lirll  attack  made  upon  them,  of  any 
material  confequence,  was  in  the  twenty-feventh  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  when  that  monarch  feized  upon  the  church-lands,  and 
converted  them,  together  with  their  woods,  to  his  own  ufe.  Ruinous  as 
fttch  an  attempt  might  appear  at  firft,  it  did  not  bring  with  it  any  very 
pernicious  confequences,  as  the  whole  kingdom,  at  that  early  period, 
was  plentifully  (locked  with  all  kinds  of  timber-trees,  efpeciaJly  tne 
oak.  During  the  civil  war,  which  broke  out  in  1642,  and  all  ihe* 
time  of  the  inter-regniim,  the  royal  forells,  as  well  as  the  woods  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  fuffered  a  great  calamity,  infomuch  that  many 
citenfive  forells  had,  in  a  few  years,  hardly  any  memorial  left  of  their 
cxiftence  but  their  names.  From  that  period  to  the  prefent,  there  is 
fome  reafon  to  apprehend  that  the  perfons  appointed  to  the  fuperia* 
tendance  of  the  royal  forells  and  chales  have,  not  flridfly  and  diligently 
attended  to  their  charge,  otherwife  the  nation  would  not  at  this  day 
have  reafon  to  complain  of  the  want  af  oak  for  the  purpoles  of  in* 
creafmg  and  repairing  the  royal  navy.  This  lofs,  however,  would 
not  have  operated  fo  leverely,  had  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  ' 
been  as  folicLtous  to  plant,  as  to  cut  down  their  woods.  But  this  reflec- 
tipn  fliould  be  made  with  fome  degree  of  limitation,  as  feveral  thoui'and 
acres  of  wade  land  have,  within  thefe  twenty  years,  been  planted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  riling  generation.  The  Society  of  Arts,  ^c.  edji- 
blilhed  in  London  in  the  year  1754.  have  greatly  contributed,  by  their-" 
i  honorary  and  pecuniary  premiums,  to  rellore  the  fpirit  for  planting ; 

I  and  1  flatter  myfelf  that  a  republication  of  Mr.  Evelyn’s  “  Silva”  will 
i  alfo  contribute  to  that  moll  defirable  end.  TulTer,  a  verfificr  in  the 
icign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  complains,  at  that  early  period,  that 
men  were  more  lludious  to  cut  down  than  to  plant  trees:”  and,  as  thu 
author  is  often  quoted  by  Mr.  Evelyn,  it  will  be  proper  to  remark  that 
his  book  is  entitled,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Hulbandry,”  and  is  ^ 
printed  in  black  letter.  It  is  written  in  quatrains,  or  llanzas,  of  four 
verfes  each,  and  contains  more  lines  than  Virgil’s  Georgies,  The  firft 
cciition  was  publiflied  in  1 562.  There  arc  other  editions  in  1604  and 
1^72;  alfo  in  1710  and  174^,  with  notes  and  obfervations.  Every 
^Dg  that  has  a  tendency  towards  the  raifing  and  dlflfuiing  a  fpirit.  for 
planting,  is  highly  meritorious ;  and  as  our  wooden  walls  have  been 
efieemed,  for  many  ages  paft,  the  bulwarks  of  this  nation,  wc.  may 
^pc,  from  the  goodnefs  ofour  augull  Sovereign,  that  be  will  fet  aa 
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natnple  to  the  nobility  and  men  of  large  poffeffions,  by  ordering  bfi 
vaftes  to  be  planted  with  timber* trees»  cfpecially  the  oak ; 

—  — . .  »■■■■■■■  i<*  nourilh  there 

Thofe  fapling  oaks,  which>  at  Britannia's  call^ 

May  heave  their  trunks  mature  into  the  main. 

And  float  the  bulwarks  of  her  liberty/' 

•  The  wants  of  the  nation  call  for  this  fupply.  How  many  thoufand' 
acres  of  walle  land  are  there  in  this  kingdom,  that  at  this  prefent  time 
produce  nothing,  but  may  be  profitably  improved  by  planting  I  Did 
men  of  large  pofTeHions  but  rightly  confider  this,  they  would  carefully 
look  over  their  eftates,  fearch  out  every  ufelefs  bog,  and  plant  it  with 
poplars,  or  other  aquatics.  They  would  examine  all  the  wade  grounds, 
and  fet  apart  fome  tor  the  cottagers,  and  apply  the  moft  barren  and  ufe- 
lefs  for  plantations.  Was  fuch  a  generous  fpirit  to  prevail,  we  ihould 
hear  few  perfons  complaining  that  their  ancient  common-rights  are  in¬ 
vaded,  and  that  their  extreme  necefllties  have  obliged  them  to  emi¬ 
grate  to  countries  far  lefs  hofpitable  than  their  own.'^ 

The  different  fpecie^s  of  trees,  deferib’ed  in  tbe‘‘  Silva,’’ 
and  their  parts  of  fruftification,  are  well  delineated  in  the 
plates  which  accompany  thefe  volumes.  The  names  of  the 
different  parts  are  given  in  an  annexed  table,  with  references 
to  the  plates,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  latisfy  every  reader  the 
moft  unacquainted  with  botany. 

To  this  edition  of  the  Silva  is  added  Terra,  a  philo- 
ibphical  Difcourfe  of  Earth.”  Without  entering  into  a  mi¬ 
nute  detail  of  this  performance,  it  may  be  enough  to  fay 
that  it  contains,  for  the  time,  a  pretty  good  account  of  the 
various  kinds  of  earth  ;  and  that  the  author  confiders  them 
chiefly  with  regard  to  their  different  powers  of  promoting 
vegetatfon.  He  fhews  us  how  their  deficiencies  arc  to  be 
fupplied  by  a  mixture  of  earths;  by  the  addition  of  various 
manures ;  or  by  plowing  and  pulverization  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  informs  us  what  plants  are  congenial  with,  and  thrive 
beft  in,  certain  foils.  In  fhort,  the  Terra”  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  general  treatife,  containing  the  outlines  of  plant- 
ing,  gardening,  and  agriculture.  Here,  as  in  the  ‘‘  Silva,’' 
the  merits  of  the  editor  are  confpicuous :  the  progrefs  of 
icience,  and  our  improv'ements’in  every  fpecies  of  cultivationi 
have  enabled  him  to  add  much  valuable  matter  to  the  origi* 
nal  work. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Hunter  de- 
ferves,  for  this  publication,  the  thanks  of  every  well-wifher 
to' his  country.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is 
tUceJfartly  voluminous.  Mr.  Evelyn  was  a  man  of  extenfivc 
reading,  and  he  l^ved  in  an  age  when  a  difplay  of  learning 
was  falhionable.  The  e&£ts  of  this  are  confpicuous  almon 
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io  every  page the  writer  is  perpetually  Aarting  afide  from 
his  fubjeit,  and  quotations  are  accumulated  without  end. 
No  book  could  appear  to  more  advantage  in  an  abridge¬ 
ment.  Were  the  uneffential  parts  lopped,  (to  take  a  meta¬ 
phor  from  the  fubjeil,)  and  the  folid  and  perceptive  matter 
only  allowed  to  remain,  it  would,  from  leveral  caules,  be 
more  generally  read,  and  of  courle  become  more  ufeful  than 
in  its  pfefent  forrri.  It  is  true  that  the  rhanner  of  the  wri-. 
ter  would  not  be  dilcerned  in  the  abridgement ;  this  perhaps, 
except  to  the  curious  reader,  would  be  no  lofs;  at  all  events, 
it  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  to  a  book  which  is  properly 
neither  a  work  of  talte  nor  of  genius ;  but,  Ihould  this  be 
objected,  the  anfwer  is  obvious,  to  the  man  of  fcience  and 
curiolity  the  larger  work  is  always  at  hand; 

Befides  the  engravings,  in  fome  meafure  neceflary  to  this 
publication,  there  are  fome  ornamental  ones,  among  which 
the  head  of  Mr.  Evelyn  by  Bartolozzi  deferves  the  warmeft 
commendation.  All  the  notes  of  confequence  which  are 
added  to  this  edition,  are  printed  feparately  at  the  end  of 
the  fecond  volume,  that  the  leader  may  perceive,  at  one 
view,  wherein  this  impreffion  diA'ers  from  the  former. 


Art.  XI.  A  port  Account  of  the  Marratta  State.  Written  in 
,  Perjian  hy  a  MuTpy,  who  accompanied  Colonel  Upton  on  his 
Emhaf  'y  to  Foonah.  Tranjlated  ly  William  Chamlers,  Efq. 
Chief  judge  of-  the-Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Fort  Ifit- 
Ham  in  Bengal.  To  ivhich  is  added.  The  Fcyages  and  Tra¬ 
vels  of  M.  Ce/ar  Fredericke  into  the  Eqji-Indies,  and  beyond 
ike  Indies.  8vo.  2s.  AitchecL  Calcutta  printed.  Kearlley,' 
London.  1787., 

VHIS  produftion  is  extrafted  from  the  Afiatic  Mifcel- 
lany/’  a  periodical  work  now  printing  at  Calcutta,  un¬ 
der  the  patronage  of  Sir  William  Jones,  William  Cham¬ 
bers,  Efq.  and  other  refpeftable  charadlers  refident  in  tHat 
part  of  the  globe.  As  the  compolition  of  a  Munfliy  it  me- 
intsattentipn,  and  contains  Ibme  curious  particulars  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  hiftory  and  manners  of  the.Mahrattas. 

To  this  is  fubjoined  the  voyages  and  travels  of  M.  Cxfar 
Frederic  to  the  Eaft-lndies  ;  a  work  which  was  firft  printed 
^nthe  Italian  language  at  Venice  1598,  and  tranflated  into 
Fnglilh  by  Mr.  Hickoke.  The  fidelity  of  the  author,  and 
fund  of  entertainment  which  his  naive  deferiptions  af- 
otd  the  reader,  have  rendered  it  one  of  the  fcarceft  books 
^our  language*}' and,  on  that  account,  the  republication 

Ejig.  Rev.  Vol.  IX.  March  1 787.  ^ 
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will  be  acceptable  at  a  period  when  voyages  and  travels  have 
become  fuch  a  frequent  and  fafhionable  article  of  Ihidy. 

The  following,  as  it  is  the  firft  account  by  an  European, 
is  alfo  the  moft  curious  one  which  has  hitherto  been  pub- 
li/hed  of  the  cuttom  which  prevails  in  India  of  wives  burn¬ 
ing  themfelves  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  hufbands. 

*  I  refled  in  Bezeneger  feven  months,  although  in  one  month  I 
might  have  difeharged  all  my  bufinefs ;  for  it  was  necclTary  to  reft 
there  until  the  ways  were  clear  of  thieves,  which  at  that  time  ranged 
up  and  down.  And  in  the  time  I  refled  there  I  faw  many  ilrange  and 
beaflly  deeds  done  by  the  Gentiles.  Firft,  when  there  is  any  noble 
man  or  woman  dead,  they  burn  their 'bodies ;  and  if  a  married  man 
die,  his  wifemuft  burn  herfelf  alive  for  the  love  of  her  huiband,  and 
with  the  body  of  her  hufband ;  fo  that  when  any  man  dieth,  his  wife 
will  take  a  month's  leave,  two  or  three,  or  as  (he  will,  to  burn  herfelf 
in ;  and  that  day  being  come  wherein  (he  ought  to  be  burned,  that 
morning  (he  goeth  out  of  her  houfe  very  early,  either  on  horfeback  or  an 
elephant,  or  elfe  is  borne  by  eight  men  on  a  fmall  ftage  v  in  one  of  thefe 
orders  (he  goeth,  being  apparelled  like  to  a  bride,  carried  round  about 
the  city,  with  her  hair  down  about  her  Ihoolders,  garnilhed  with  jewels 
and  flowers,  according  to  the  ettate  of  the  party  ;  and  they  go  with  as 
great  joy  as  brides  do  in  Venice  to  their  nuptials ;  (he  carrieth  in  her 
left  hand  a  looking- glafs,  and  in  her  right-hand  an  arrow,  and  fingeth 
through  the  city  as  (he  pafleth,  and  faith,  that- (he  go  to  (leep  with  her 
dear  Ipoufe  and  hufband.  She  is  accompanied  with  her  kindred  and 
friends  until  it  be  one  or  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon :  then  they 
go  out  of  the  city,  and  going  along  the  river's  fide  called  Nigonden, 
which  runneth  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  until  they  come  unto  a 
place  where  they  ufe  to  make  this  burning  of  women,  being  widows} 
there  is  prepared  m  this  place  a  great  fquare  cave,  with  a  little  pinnacle 
har&  by  it,  four  or  five  fteps  up ;  the  forefaid  cave  is  full  of  dried  wood. 
The  woman  being  come  thither,  accompanied  with  a  great  number  of 
people  which  come  to  fee  the  thing,  then  they  make  ready  a  great 
banquet,  and  (he  that  (hall  be  burnt  eateth  with  as  great  joy  and  glad* 
nefs  as  though  it  were  her  wed^fitig-day;  and  the  feaft  being  ended, 
then  they  go  to  dancing  and  finding  a  certain  time,  according  » 
(he  will*  After  this,  the  woimnT,^of  her  own  accord,  commandeik 
them  to  make  the  fire  in  the  fquare  cave  where  the  dry  wood  is;  and 
when  it  is  kindled,  they  come  and  certify  her  thereof ;  then  prefendy 
(he  kaveth  the  feaft,  and  taketh  the  neareft  kinfman  of  her  huiband  by 
the  hand,  and  they  both  go  together  to  the  bank  of  the  aforefaid  river, 
where  (he  putteth  off  all  her  jewels  and  all  her  clothes,  and  givetb 
them  to  her  parents  or  kinsfolk,  and  covering  herfelf  with  a  cloth,  be* 
caufe  (he  wiU  not  be  (een  ot  the  people,  being  naked,  (he  tliroweth  her* 
firif  into  the  river,  faying,  O  wretches!  waih  away  yoor  fins,”  Com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  water,  (he  rolleth  herfelf  into  a  yellow  cloth  of  fourteci 
braces  long ;  and  again  (he  taketh  her  huiband 's  kinfman  by  the  handf 
and  they  go  both  together  up  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  (quare  cave  whereia 
the  fire  is  made.  When  (he  is  on  the  pinnacle,  (he  talketh  and  rea- 
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foneth  with  the  people,  recommending  unto  them  her  children  tod 
l^indrcd*  Ikfore  the  pinnacle  they  ufe  to  fet  a  mat,  becaui'e  they  (hall 
not  fee  the  fiercenefs  of  the  fire;  yet  there  are  many  that  will  have 
them  plucked  away,  (hewing  therein  an  heart  not  fearful,  and  that  they 
are  not  afraid  of  that  fight.  When  this  filly  woman  hath  reafoned 
with  the  people  a  good  'while  to  her  content,  there  is  another  woman 
that  taketh  a  pot  with  oil,  and  fprinkleth  it  over  her  head,  and  with  the 
fame  (he  andinteth  all  her  body,  and  afterwards  throweth  the  pot  into 
the  furnace,  and  both  the  woman  and  the  pot  go  together  into  the  fire; 
and  prcfently  the  people  that  are  roufid  about  the  furnace  throw  after 
her  into  the  cave  great  pieces  of  wood  ;  fo  by  this  means,  with  the  fire^ 
and  with  the  blows  that  (he  hath  with  the  wood  thrown  after  her,  ihe 
is  quickly  dead ;  and  after  this  there  groweth  fuch  forrow  and  fuch 
mentation  among  the  people,  that  all  their  mirth  is  turned  into  howling 
and  weeping,  in  fuch  wile  that  a  man  could  I'caicc  bear  the  hearing  of 
it.  Lhave  feen  many  burnt  in  this  manner,  becaufe  my  houi'e  was  near 
to  the  gate  where  they  go  out  to  the  place  of  burning :  and  when  there" 
dieth  any  great  man,  his  wife,  with  all  his  (laves  with  w  hom  he  Hath 
kid  carnal  copulation,  burn  themfclves  together  with  him.  Alfo,  in 
tkis  kingdom  I  have  feen,  amongil  the  bafe  Ibrt  of  people,  this  ufe  and 
order,  that  the  man  being  dead  he  is. carried  to  the  place  where- they 
will  make  his  iepulChre,  and  fetting  him  as  it  were  upright,  then  comech 
kis  wife  before  him  on  her  knees,  calling  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
with  embracing  and  clafping  him  until  fuch  time  as  the  mafons  {lave 
ni^e  a  wall  round  about  them ;  and  when  the  wall  is  as  high  as  their 
oeWj  there  cometh  a  man  behind  the  woman  and  (trangleth  her ; 

.  then,  when  (he  is  dead»  the  workmen  finifh  the  wall  over  their  heads^ 
ami  fo  they  lie  buried  both  together.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  aii 
nite  number  of  beafily  qualities  amongft  them,  of  which  I  have  no  de* 
fire  to  write.  )  was  defirous  to  jenow  the_caufe  why  thefe  women 
would  fo  wilfully  burn  themfclves  againft  nature  and  law  ;  and  it  was 
told  me  that  this  law  was  of  an  ancient  time,  to  make  provifion  againll 
tkt  (laughters  which  women  made  of  their  hufbands ;  tor  in  thofe  days#-. 

this  law  was  made,  the  women,  for  every  little. dilpleafure  chat 
tkeir  hufband  had  done  unto  them,  would  prefently  poifon  their  huf* 
bands,  and  take  other  men ;  and  now,  by  reafon  of  this  law,  they  are 
more  faithful  unto  their  hufbands,  and  count  their  lives  as  dear  as  their 
own,  becaufe  that  after  his  death  her  own  followeth  prefently.’ 

It  is  a  common  error  among  authors  to  attribute  cuftoms,* 
^'Mch  derive  their  origin  from  the  inftin^ts,  prejudices,  and 
[iiperftition  of  mankind,  to  profound  policy  and  deep  de- 
The  feelings  of  men  for  their  deceafed  friends  lur- 
five  the  objefts  on  which  they  were  placed.  A  generous 
empathy  accompanies  them  to  the  tomb,  and  takes  an 
itcreft  in  the  inanimate  corfe,  as  if  it  w^ere  ftill  alive.' 
warrior  is  buried  wdth  his  bow  and' arrow,  his  fwoid  and 
ucl4,  as  if  he  was  .to  have  occafion  for  them  in  the  world 
spirits.  The  rudeft  nations  make  offerings  and  libations 
the  tombs  of  their  ancellors,  as  if  the  4^paited  fpirit 
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hovered  round  the  refidencc  of  the  body,  and  received  non-* 
rifhment  from  mortal  viands.  When  a  great  diftin£Hon  of 
ranks  is  eftahlilhcd,  (laves  are  facrificed  on  the  tomb  of  their 
mafter,  to  attend  him  in  another  world.  This  cuftom  pre¬ 
vailed  in  America  when  it  was  tirft  difcovercd.  When 
wives  are  confidered  as  the  property  of  the  hulband,  as 
they  have  been  from  time  immemorial  in  India,  they  arc 
in  like  manner  facrificed  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  lord, 
to  render  him  fervices  in  the  land  of  fpirits.  The  degraded 
and  didionoured  Hate  into  which  a  widow  (inks  who  does 
not  follow  this  law,  continues  in  India;  a  cuftom  which  is 
repugnant  to  reafbn,  and  revolting  to  humanity* 


Art.  XII.  The  Forms  of  Herkern ;  corrected  from  a  Variety  of 
ManuferiptSy  fupplied  with  the  di/linguijhing  Marks  of  Con- 
.  Jiruitioiiy  and  tranjlatcd  into  Efiglijb.  If  itk  an  Index  of 
Arabic  Words  explained^  and  ranged  under  their  proper  Roots, 
By  Francis  Balfour^  M.  D.  4to.  7s.  6d.  ftitched,  Cal¬ 
cutta  printed.  1781. 

^HE  In(ha-1  Herkern,’^  tranflated  by  Dr.  Balfolir,  con- 
tains  the  common  forms  of  bufinefs  and  correfpondence, 
and  is.  generally  put  into  the  hands  of  ftrangers  who  arc 
teaming  the  Arabic  and  Ferfian  languages.  If  it  does  not 
introduce  to  our  acquaintance  the  genius  and  learning  of 
Afta,  it  will  be  highly  ufeful  and  acceptable  to  men  of  biifi- 
nefs.  It  is  even  valuable  to  men  of  letters,  by  making  \is 
acquainted  with  the  eftablifhed  manners  and  modes  of  the 
Eaft.  I'here  are,  it  feems,  forms  for  love-letters,  aswetti 
as  thofe  of  bufinels ;  and  the  following  are  curious  fpeci- 
mens  of  oriental  com polition.- 

‘  L  E  T  T  E  R  XXXII. 

*  O  moon  of  the  heaven  of  goodnefs !  O  cyprefs  of  the  garden  of 
affe6lion !  O  light  of  the  eye  of  lovers  (  O  joy  of  the  affettionatt 
heart!  .Out  of  your  benignity  and  kindnefs  you  promifed  to  enlightcft 
the  cell  of  my  melancholy  with  the  ray  of  your  exhilarating  p^^ 
fence.  Verily,  fince  that  time,  the  eye  of  hope  is  upon  the  high  roii 
of  expeflatlon. 

^  D  I  S’T  I  C  H. 


Since  the  days  you  faid  I  will  come,  mine  eye  is  upon  the  rcadj 
••  Why  do  you  burn  me  with  the  cauilic  of  expeflation  ?  Why  dci’^ 
you  come 
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‘  Distich. 

Come,  come,  for  I  love  you  with  an  hundred  fouls ; 

. «  Come,  for  1  am  torn  from  myfelf  and  united  with  thee.'* 

‘LETTER  XXXIII.  .  ^ 

«  O  afHi<fted  lover  and  forfaken  expedant !  1  have  underftood  that 
you  long  to  fee  me,  and  ftill  preferve  your  attachment  for  me. 

^  <  But  you  ought  not  to  depend  on  the  promife  of  beauties you 
ought  not  to  fct  your  heart  on  their  affurances, 

‘Distich. 

“  Amongft  beauties  nobody  ever  met  with  fidelity; 

**  Nor  with  any  thing  but  fchemes  co  torment.” 

Ncvcrthelefs,  if  the  lover  be  fincere,  ' and  content  with  beholding, 
what  objefUon  is  there  ?  . 

‘Distich. 

“  When  lovers  are  fincere  in  their  affedion,  » 

‘‘  What  harm  though  beauties  attach  themfelves  to  them  ?'* 

Want  of  firmnefs  will  not  do ;  patience  is  requifite.  The  moon  of 
my  beauty  may  foon  (hine  from  the  window :  and  the  tree  of  my  lla* 
tore  may  call  its  fliadow  on  the  terrace. 

^  4 

‘Hemist  re  h.  J  '  : 

“  Patience  is  bitter,  but  it  bears  fweet  fruit.” 

It  has  been  generally  fuppofed,  that,  under  the  dominion 
and  policy  of  the  I^hometans,  India  enjoyed  profperity, 
tranquillity  and  peace ;  and  this  theme  of  panegyric  has 
been  frequently  dwelt  on  by  authors  who  wifh^  to  cri*- 
minate  the  cruelties  of  the  Britifli  government  in  the  Eaft*. 
The  reyerfe,  however,  is  the  truth,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  narration.  An  officer  had  been  appointed  to  col¬ 
led  the  revenue  from  fome  villages,  whofe  inhabitants  had 
not  paid  their  rent  for  three,  years.  ’  ^ 

‘  Having  marched  with  my  own  people,  and  fome  auxilliary  offi¬ 
cers  who  were  detached  thither  with  your  fervant ;  and  having  en¬ 
camped  in  the  village  of  Maazimpoor,  which  is  feven  krohs  from 
Abmedabad  ;  and  next  day  putting  confidence  in  the  unfailing  profr 
ferity  of  majedy j  t  'made  an  attack  on  thrfe  villages  of  the  clang, 
which,  by  the  accounts  of  the  Jdgeerdar's  agents,  had  not  paid  their 
rent  for  three  years,  and  were  become  rebellious.'  When  the  rebels 
beard  of  your  lervanVs  arrival,  being  colleded,  they  inllantly  retired 
to  the  jungle,  and  polled  themfelves  in  the  load  oi  the  army.  ^  When 
this  news  reached  your  fervant,  by  the  advice  of  your  friend,  having 
lent  for  hatchet- men  from  all  quarters  to  cut  down  the  jungle,  we  fell 
J  cutting  it  down.  Although  theie  fhort  fighted  outcalls,  having  got 
the  jungle,  were  not  idle  with  their  fire-arms  and  arrows,  yet, 
when  the  heroes  of  the  army  had  furrounded  them  on  all  fides,  the 
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villagers  being  defperate,  came  out  of  the  jungle;  and  an  obflinate 
engagement  enfued  with  the  Seyids,  Moguls,  and  Rajpoots,  belonging 
to  year  fcmnt. 

‘  And  of  the  horfcfnen  belonging  to  feme  of  tKe  officers,  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty,  according  to  a  particular  lift  of  their  names,  which 
will  be  prefented  to  your  highhefs,  obtained  the  honour  of  martyr, 
dom  ;  and  ofthe  inconfiderate  villagers  near  a  thoufand  having  be¬ 
come  the  (666  of  fword  and  arrow,  went  to  hell.  The  reft  of  the 
Mtcafts  could  not  fuftain  the  fight.  When  night  caitie  on,  that  del*, 
titutc,  fliort-fighted  band,  like  a  flock  of  lhecp‘or  goats,  fled  panic, 
ftruck  every  where.  In  the  morning,  the  fervants  ot  government  rode 
towards  the  villages  ofx  the  rebels.  That  body,  having  united,  were 
colle^led  together,  with  their  families  and  children,  in  one  place,  in 
the  village  of  Selimp'oor,  which  is  a  large  village,  with  a  fort  in  the 
middle^  of  the  jungle,  and  deftroyed  the  men- from  all  quarters. 
‘But  although  chele  people  ftruggled  and  fought,  ftrenuouily,  at 
length  the  cavalry,  having,  difmounted  and  entered  the  village, 
killed  a  great  number,  and  fet  the  village  on  fire.  After  that^ 
having  feized  and  confined  their  women  and  children,  and  taken 
pofleffiun  oT'  their  fubftance  and  efFcfls,*  I  ddiveted  them  to  the 
agents  e  of  the  Jageerdars ;  to  whom  alfo  I  ^  have  committed  the 
warge  of  the  chiefs  of  that  village,  that  they  may  fatisfy  them- 
Yelves  *  for  their  three  years  rent.  The  rebellioits^, practice  of  the 
people  of  this  country  is  clearer  than  the  fun.  At  prefent,  by  the 
power  of  royal  profperity,  they  have  received  fuch  correction  and 
chaftifement  that  all  the  in^bitants  in  this’diftrid,  having  taken 
warning,  and  having  applied  themfelves  to  the  bufineis  of  cultivation, 
•pay  their  rants  willingly  to  the  ^jageerdars.’.  "  • 

Whfit  tenders  this  defcriptxon  the  more  e^ctraordinary,  ft 
•fe  the  relation  of  a  fingic  aft  of  chielty  and  oppreflion, 
•liut  marks  the  eftablifhed  routine  of  buiiirels  in  calcs  of  that 
;  and  the  perpetrator  of  thefe  endrmities  boafts  ot 
thefe  atchieivtments  as.  noble  and  heroic.  This  is  a  fufii- 
cieht'fpccimenof  the  lenity  and  gentlenefs  of  the  Mahometan 
ycfke.' '  ^ 

I'he  Perfian  charafter  is  here  printed  according  to  the 
lately-invented  types  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  the  tranflator  of  the 

Bhagvat-Geeta which,  being  a  perfeft  imitation  of  the 
Takekj  the  charaftef  in  which  all  Pcrlian  books  are  writteUi 
is  well  calculated  for  the  general  difflifion  of  literary  know-, 
ledge  or  commercial  improvements ''throughout  the  Britiftj 
empire  in  India. 
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Art.  XIII.  A  Treatife  on  the  Maritime  Laws  ef  Rhodes.  B/ 
Alexander  C.  Schemberg,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Magdalm-ColUge^ 
Oxford.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  ftitched.  Oxford  printed.  Prince 
and  Cooke,  Oxford ;  Rivingtons,  London.  1786. 

The  Rhodians  were  an  indufirious  and  a  flourifhing  peo¬ 
ple  at  an  early  period  of  antiquity.  They  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  Homer  in  his  catalogue  of  the  confederated  fleet 
affcmbltd  before  Troy ;  and  he  dwells  with  peculiar  fatis- 
fa£tion  on  the  “  nine  veflels  that  were  brought  by  The- 
.**  polemus  from  the  illand  of  Rhodes.”  Pindar  alfo  has 
celebrated  this  ifland,  and  defcribes  its  wealth  and  fertility 
in  the.boldeft  figures,  by  faying,  “  that  the  fun  colle£led 
“  together  clouds  which  poured  down  upon  it  ihowers  of 
“  gold.”  Strabo  informs  us,  that,  in  times  of  remote  an¬ 
tiquity,  Rhodes  was  dilllnguifhed  by  the  wifdom  of  its 
laws,  the  induRry  of  its  inhabitants,  and  its  fuperiority  on 
the  feas  ;  and  that,  by  means  of  its  maritime  excellence,  it 
fupported  its  influence  for  fo  long  a  time  among  the  ancient 
fiates,  and  flrengthened  its  alliances  with  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

The  fame  which  this  ifland- acquired,  by  its  feminaries 
of  learning,  is  known  to  every  claflical  reader.  Thither 
Efchines  retired,  after  his  unfortunate  conflict  with  De- 
moilhenes,  and  opened  that  fchool  of  rhetoric  to  which, 
after  his  death,  ,  the  greatefl  chara&ers  in  Rome  refbrted. 
Befides  the  cultivation  of  eloc^uence,  philofophy,  and  the 
Greek  language,  which  attracffed  fucha  number  of  vifitants, 
the  ferenity  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and 
the  refinements  of  the  capital  city,  confpired  to  render 
Rhodes  a  defirable  retreat,  and,  at  one  period,  the  rival  of 
Athens. 

Its  modern  hiftory  does  not  correfpond  to  its  ancient 
•luffre.  After  having  groaned  long  under  the  Saracen  yoke, 
it  feemed  to  recover  its  ancient  fpirit  in  the  hands  of  its 
•  next  poflelTors,  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  who 
maintained  their  ground  from  the  opening  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  till  the  year  1521,  when,  after  incredible 
efforts  of  bravery  and  fkill,  they  \vere  finally  expelled  by 
the  viftorious  arms  of  Solyraan  the  Magnificent.  Since 
that  time  the  ifland  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks. 

The  Cretans,  the  Lydians,  and  the  Thracians,  cultivated 
the  art  of  navigation,  both  with  military  and  commercial 
views,  before  the  flourifliing  times  of  Rhodes.  But  though 
'  0  4  tlic 
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the  Rhodians  cannot  claim  the  honour  of  being  the  earllcft 
'navigaUrSy  they  have  an  undoubted  right  to  a  much  nobler 
praile — that  ot  being  the  firft  kgijlators  of  the  Jea.  With 
great  truth,  thereiore,  as  well  as  fpirit,  an  ancient  jurilt  * 
afTerts,  that  to  eredf,  as  it  were,  a  throne  for  juftice  on 
the  ocean,  and  teach  her  to  regulate  the  tranlaflions  of 
riian  on  that  unftable  element  with  the  fame  fifmnefs  and 
**  precifion  as  on  land,  was  a  grand  and  original  idea  of  the 
Rhodians.” 

•  It  redounds  to  the  praife  of  the  maritime  laws  of  Rhodes 
that  they  were  adopted  implicitly  by  the  Romans..  I'hat 
•people,  who  io  happily  applied  the  principles  of  found  wif- 
dom  and  natural  juftice  to  the  various  exigencies  of  civil 
life,  and  who  conftrufted  a  juridical  fyftem  more  durable 
and  extenfive  than  their  empire,  were  indebted  to  one  of 
their  provinces  both  for  the  form  and  matter  of  their  mari- 
time  code.  To  elucidate  this  particular,  and  to  juftifythe 
Roman  adoption  of  the  Rhodian  laws,  from  their  peculiar 
excellence,  is  the  purport  of  this  valuable  treatife. 

The  Romans  were  never  very  confpicuous  as  a  maritime 
•power,  either  in  a  military  or  commercial  light.  Involved 
ih  conftant  wars  with  her  neighbours,  during  the  f\rft  five 
centuries,  Rome  paid  little  attention  to  naval  affairs.  The 
fmaller  ftates  of  Italy,  particularly  the  Tarentines,  Tyrrhe¬ 
nians,  Spinetes,  and  Liburnians,*  betook  themfelves  at  an 
early  period  to  the  fea,  and  engaged  in  a  confiderable  com¬ 
merce  for  thofe  times.  The  increafing  power  and  haughti- 
Tiefs  of  her  rival  Carthage  at  laft  excited  the  jealoufy  of 
Rome,  and  taught  her  the  neceflity  of  fuppprting  a  marine 
force.  The  famous  vidfory'of  Duillius,  the  firft  fruits  of 
her  application  to  naval  affairs,  encouraged  her  to  perfe- 
vere ;  and,  by  an  unexampled  inftance  of  exertion,  flie  in 
a  few  months  conftrufted  a  navy  which  enabled  her  to 
maintain  a  fuperiority  at  fea,  which,  with  her  fiiperiority 
in  military  fkill  by  land,  ended  in  the  total  deft nidlion  ot 
Carthage. 

The  dominion  of  the  fea  becarne  much  more  confirmed 
ard  extended  under  the  emperors. 

*  It  is  extraordinary,  that,  with  all  this  authority  in  their  hand*, 
the  Romans  Ihould  have  been  ignorant  of  the  true  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  naval  power.  In  all  their  equipments  the  principal  ob* 
jeft  was  to  extend  their  empire,  or  to  keep  in  awe  the  refradory  pro¬ 
vinces.  Their  fleets  were  feldom  employed  to  open  new  commupi-  | 
cations,  ^  to  difeover  new  people,  or  to  proteft  -  and  encourage 

■■■  i  . . .  i  — 
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commercial  intercourfe  with  diilanc  climates.  Except  when  they  at¬ 
tended  the  corn  (hips  from  Sicily  and  Alexandria,  or  convoyed  home 
the  fpoils  of  fome  conquered  country,  we  never  hear  of  their  being 
upon  the  feas  but  for  military  purpofes.  **  This  (fays  a  writer  whq 
cannot  be  too  often  quoted)  was  perfeclly  fuitable  with  the  national 
genius  of  a  people  of  foldicrs,.  whole  /racte  was  their  /hvord^  and 
whofc  fword  fupplied  all  the  advantages  of  trade;  who  brought  the 
treafures  of  the  world  into  their  own  exchequer,  without  exporting 
any  thing  but  their  perfonal  bravery ;  who  railed  the  public  revenues, 

, not  by  the  culture  ot  Italy,  but  by  the  tributes  of  provinces;  who 
had  Rome  for  their  manfion,  and  the  world  for  their  farm.  In  con- 
fcquence  of  this  martial  fpirit,**  adds  he,  **  they  lived  on  terms  of 
defiance  with  all  mankind.  This  proved  fatal  to  factories  and  cor- 
refpondence.  The  world  was  in  arms,  and  infurances  and  under* 
writing  were  but  a  dead  letter.”  In  a  (late  where  the  military  fpirit 
thus  pervaded  every  rank  and  condition  of  life,  it  was  not  probable 
that  many  (hould  have  either  leifure  or  inclination  for  the  purfuit  of 
gain,  ^ifque  hojiem  ferirCy  tnurum  afeendere^  confpici  dum  tale  faciyiis 
faceret properabat ;  eas  divitiasy  earn  bor.am  famam,  magnamque  nobili • 
tatem  putahant  was  the  (ketch  which  Salluft  drew  of  the  infant  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  republic ;  and  the  likenefs  was  tolerably  preferved  even 
at  the  time  he  wrote,  except  that  the  coritentions  of  the  forum  then 
engrofTed  almoll  as  much  of  their  attention  as  thofe  of  the  held. 

*  But  the  interefts  of  commerce  were  not  only  neglcdfed  by  the 
Romans;  it  appears,  from  fome  of  their  bed  writers,  and  from  va* 
fious  regulations  in  the  law  books,  that  mercantile  purfuits  met  with 
peculiar  difebufagement :  and  that  trade,  of  whatever  denomination, 
-was  exprefly  forbidden  to  men  of  npble  or  illuftrious  families;  be- 
caufe,'  (ays  Livy,  Sluafius  omnis  indteorus  patrihus  •vifus  eft ;  though, 
in  a  law  of  Honorius,  which  forbids  all  men  of  family  and  fortune, 
or  fuch  as  had  borne  any  public  ofhees,  to  engage  in  trade,  a  different 
reafon  is  afligned';  Ut  inter  plebtios  et  negotiator es  facilius  Jit  emendip 
•vendendique  commercium\  from  the  idea  that  a  bargain  is  likely  to  be 
more  juil  when  the  buyer  and  feller  are  on  a  level.  The  fame  honed 
principal,  no  doubt,  which  led  the  Greek  emperor  to  condemn  to 

(lames  a  veflfel  richly  laden  which  had  been  freighted  by  bis 
wife. 

*  As  a  further  reftriclion,  the  merchant  and  mechanic  were  pre¬ 
vented  by  law  from  holding  any  dignity,  or  exerciling  any  office  in' 
the  (face :  were  forbidden  to  wear  a  fword,  except  on  journeys,  un¬ 
der  certain  reftridions ;  and,  by  a  flill  feverer  and  more  material  ex¬ 
ception,  were,  in  the  article  of  marriage,  deprived  of  the  hopes  of 
advancing  their  families  to  public  honpurs  or  employments.  In 
ihori,  what  Cicero  fays  of  trade  (which  fome  have,  I  think  ^ith 
little  reafon,  conflrued  into  a  compliment)  may  be  coniidered  as  the 
general  opinion  of  his  countrymen ;  Mercatura  ft  tenuisl  fordida  pu- 
tandaeft'y  Jin  magna  et  copiofay  multa  undique  app'ortanSy  mubifque  Jine 
^nnitate  impartienSy  non  eft  admodum  ^jituperdnda.  It  cannot  be  luppofed 
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that  etnplojments  fo  little  refpeded  or  onderdood  as  commerce  and 
navigation  were  by  the  Romans,  would  find  a  very  confpicuous  place 
i«  their  political  arrangements.  It  is  true  many  edidls  to  this  pur. 
|>o(e  occur  in  the  law  books ;  but  we  look  there  in  vain  for  any  thing 
like  a  mercantile  or  maritime  code.  Even  thofe  laws  which  are 
jband  difperfcd  in  the  “  Corpus  Juris  Civilis'*  are  thought  not  to  be 
intended  as  general  regulations,  but  to  refer  merely  to  the  corn  trade, 
which,  being  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  a  people  whofe  territory 
was  not  adequate  to  the  furnifhing  of  a  fuificient  quantity  for  their 
€WR  confumption,  naturally  forced  the  attention  of  the  legiflature  to 
branch  of  commerce.* 

From  the  low  rank  in  which  commerce  and  navigation 
were  held  by  the  Romans,  and  the  prohibition  of  trade  to 
illullrious  families,  commercial  affairs  could  not  become  a 
confpicuous  objeft  of  their  political  arrangements ;  and 
what  regulations  were  wanted  they  borrowed  from  their 
neighbours  the  Rhodians., 

Having  traced  the  origin,  the  progrefs,  and  inflwncc  of 
the  Rhodian  laws  at  Rome,  Mr.  Sclromberg  inquires  into 
their  fate  after  the  diffolution  of  the  Roman  empire  had 
produced  a  total  change  in  the  inhabitants,  manners,  and 
language  of  Euro^. 

The  fucceffivc  inundations  of  northern  barbarians  In  the 
fifth  and  fixth  centuries,  and  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens  on 
the  coafts  and  iflands  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  leventb, 
proved  equally  fatal  to  the  interefis  of  literature  and  of  com¬ 
merce.  The  latter  in  particular  received  a  fevere  blow  by 
iht  €Xtin£fion  of  the  Indian  trade,  which  had  long  been  the 
principal  branch  carried  on  in  the  Greek  empire,  by  the  way 
of  Egypt.  This  was  effeftually  cut  off  when  the  Saracens 
took  polieffion  of  Alexandria.  The  commercial  intcrcourfe 
nations,  however,  was  not  totally  obftrudfed;  but  the 
mode  of  carrying  it  on  was  changed.  Diftrufting  an  ele¬ 
ment  infefted  by  a  lawlefs  enemy,  the  merchant  fought 
other  cfiannels  of  communication.  .  The  exchange  of  com- 
.inodities  was,  during  this  period,  chiefly  tranfafted  by 
m^ans  of  inland 'traders,  or  travelling  merchants,  who,  for 
this  purpole,  eftabliihed  ftaples  and  enterpots,  and  thus 
contributed  to  aggrandize  many  of  thole  towns  w  hich  fince 
jiavc  made  fuch  a  confpicuous  figure  in  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands. 

•  The  conquefts  of  Charlemagne  in  Italy,  and  his  eflablifliroent  of 
C^iliaiiity  in  the  North,  are  confidered,  by  fome  writers,  as  the 
caufes  of  the  revival  of  maxidine  commerce  ;  lince,  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  diiFufed  a  liberal  and  communicative  fpirit  by  the  introduce 
tidi  of  the  true  religion,  he  removed  in  a  great  mealurc  the  princi¬ 
pal  oblUcles  to  its  gratiheauon,  by  fcouring  the  Tea  of  pirates,  and 

'  rendering 
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itndering  that  pafiage  fiom  the  north  to  the  fouth  more  ikfo  anti  com- 

modioQs* 

‘  But  perhaps  we  are  to  look  further  back  for  the  true  caufe.  The 
furious  ravages  of  Attila,  the  Hun,  in  the  fifth  century,  compelled 
many  of  the  drftreffed  inhabitants  of  Italy  to  feck  for  fafcty  in  the 
marihes  atid  iflands  at  the  northern  extrenVity  of  the  Adriatic,  whence^ 
hi  Icfs  than  four  hundred  years  after  their  fcttlcment,  arofc  the  mag¬ 
nificent  mart  of  Venice  As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  ceii* 
fury  we  hear  of  her  with  a  powerful  fleet  defending  the  exarchate  of 
Kavenna  againft  the  Lombards ;  and,  foon  after  this,  defeating  the 
views  of  Charlemagne,  who,  jealous  of  the  preference  which  ihe 
gayc  to  the  Greek  emperors,  bad  fent  a  large  armament  into  the 
Adriatic.  It  is  to  this  flate,  in  fadt,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  re¬ 
vival  of  the  commercial  fpirit  in  Europe.  She  Teems  fir  ft  to  have  en¬ 
couraged  it  in  her  neighbour,  and  powerful  rival,  Genoa/  by  whofe 
totninutiication  of  the  rich  coinitodities  of  the  Eaft  a  fimilai*  zeal 
was  excited  among  the  nations  on  the  Baltic,  who  were  themfelves 
at  laft  enabled  to  contend  with  them  both  for  the  balance  of  com¬ 
mercial  power.  The  fupericjrity,  however,  of  the  Italian  eiiiea  muft 
be  confeffed  ;  for  at  the  time  when  the  Hanfcatic  Towns,  having  run 
their  career  of  glory,  were  gradually  difuniting  and  yielding  to  the 
arms  of  neighbouring  princes,  Venice  of  herfelf  was  able  to  fuftain, 
and  in  fome  meafure  defeat,  the  mod  formidable  league  fuddenly 
raifed  againft  her,  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  hiftory  of  modern 
times. 

*  If,  during  the  period  called  the  middle  ages,  any  form  of  ma¬ 
ritime  juftice  was  acknowledged,  it  was  probably  fuch  as  thofe  frag, 
ments  of  the  Rhodian  code,  preferved  in  the  Roman  law,  afFortled.  A 
variety  dfeaufes  contributed  to  preferve  an  aflive  intercouHe  between 
the  Italian  provinces  and  Conftantinople,  where  many  parta  dl  Jufli- 
aian's  edmpilatiohs  were  ftiil  read  in  the  Greek  Jangutge,  and 
where  a  new  body  of  jurifprudence  had  recently  been  iorm^,  into 
which  the  laws  of  Rhodes  were  admitted.  We  have  no  authority  for 
fiippoilng  that  any  new  fyftem  had  been  drawn  up  more  early  than 
Bie  clofe  of  the  eleventh  century.  At  that  time  the  people  of 
Amalfi  had  rifen  into  great  repute  for  (kill  in  navigation,  and  aflivity 
in‘‘trade.  They  were  refpeded  by  alllhelr  neighbours  Ion  the  Medi* 
tcrrancan  coafts,-  and  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges  in  the  Eaft.  To 
this  people  we  owe  the  firft  code  of  m^ern  fca  laws,  called^  from 
the  place  of  its  compilation.  Tabula  Amalfitana.* 

•  This  Amalfitan  code  was  acknowleged  by  all  the  m^ri* 
time  Rates  on  thofe  feas,  and  continued  in  force  for  more 
than  four  hundred  years.  As  trade  increafed,  various  other 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  acquired  their  fhafe  of  it,  and 
became  too  opulent  and  powerful  to  receive  laws  from  their 
tiei^hbonrs.  The  fources  of  maritime  law  being  thus  mul¬ 
tiplied,  fo  as  to  produce  confufion  and  contradiftion  in  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  it  was  at  laft  agreed,  at  a  general 
affembly,to  digeft  the  feparate  laws  of  each  community  into 
one  body,  making  ufe  of  the  Amaliitan  uble  as  a  bails. 

Hence 
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Hence  arofe,  about  the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
Ccnfolato  del  MarCy  a  code  which  to  this  day  retains  moft  of 
its  original  authority. 

While  trade  and  navigation  in  the  South  were  thus  regu- 
lated  by.  two  codes,  the  Table  of  Amalfi  and  the  Ccnfolato 
Sdel  Mare,  the  fpirit  of  commerce  revived  in  the  weft  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  At  the  clofe  of  the  twelfth  century  Richard  the  Firft, 
on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  refted  for  feme  time  in 
the  ifle  of  Oleron,  in  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  ;  and,  having  been 
convinced  of  the  inconveniencies  to  which  merchants  and 
mariners,  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  were  perpetually  ex- 
pofed  for  want  of  a  maritime  code,  he  there  gave  orders  for 
a  work  of  this  kind  to  be  compiled.  Such  was  the  origin 
of  Laivs  of  Oleron.  fojuftly  celebrated  for  their  wifdom 
and  equity,  and  for  being  the  model  of  all  the  fea  laws  in  the 
weft  of  Europe. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  feveral  maritime  codes ;  in  all 
of  which  traces  of  the  Rhodian  laws  are  to  be  found:  and 
it  is  no  fmall  proof  of  their  fuperior  excellence,  that,  tranf- 
plantcd  out  of  their  native  foil  in  Greece,  they  have  flou- 
rUhed  in  very  oppofite  climates  and.fituations ;  and  that, 
though  conveyed,  in'a  mutilated  condition,  from  one  extre¬ 
mity  of  Europe  ro  the  other;  yet,  amidll  all  the  revolutions 
in  government  and  trade,  their  authority  has  been  con¬ 
firmed,  and  their  equity  ackiiowledged,  in  every  country 
which  has  at  any  time  been  the  feat  of  naval  or  commercial 
enmire, 

r  rom  the  ingenuity  and  learning  difplayed  in  the  Chronoh- 
gical  View  of  the  Roman  Laiv.  to  which  this  treatife  is  an 
appendix,  we  look  with  impatience  for  the  fecond  part  of 
his  plan,  which  Mr.  Schomberg  has  announced  to  the 
public. 

Art,  XIV.  Original  letters,  writUn  during  the  Reigns  of 
Henry  FI.  Edward  IF,  and  Richard  III.  hy  various  Ferfons 
if  Rank  or  Confequence ;  containing,  many  curious  Anecdotes 
relative  to  that  turbulent  and  bloody,  but  hithert(hdark,  Feriod 
ft  our  Hifiory;  and  elucidating  not  only  public  Matters  of 
State,  bu  t  likeivife  the  private  Manners  of  the  Age.  Digejted 
in  Chronological  Order.  With, Notes  htjiorical  ^nd  expla¬ 
natory  ;  and  authenticated  by  Engravings  of  Autographs,  Fet¬ 
ter- Alarks,  and  Seals.  -  By  fohn  Fenn,  E/q.  M.A.  and  F.S.A, 
2  vols.  4to.  2I.  15s.  boards.  Rpbinfbns.  London,  17S7. 

»t^HESE  letters  were  written  by  perfonsof  rank  and  con- 
4  feqiiencc  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  Edward 
jhe  Fourth,  aM  Richard  the  Third,  From  the  reign  of 

King 
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King  Stephen  there  is  no  period  of  our  hiftory  fo  flight!/ 
illultrated  by  records  and  authentic  monuments  as  thele  tur¬ 
bulent  and  diftracted  years.  1  he  civil  contentions  between 
the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter  ;  the  Daughter  of  the  no¬ 
bility  and  gentry  in  the  field,  and  on  the  Icatfold  ;  and  the 
unfcttled  ftate  of  property,  fwept  away  the  memorials  and 
authentic  documents  of  the  times,  and  occalioned  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  hiftorical  information.  Whatever,  therefore, 
tends  to  throw  light  on  fo  clouded  an  horizon,  mull  be  an 
acceptable  prefent  to  thofe  who  wifli  to  invelligate  the  an¬ 
nals  of  their  country ;  and  when  the  moll  material  monu¬ 
ments  of  thofe  oblcure  and  difaltrous  times  are  loft,  the 
llighteft  relics  will  appear  precious. 

It  mull  be  confelTed,  however,  that  In  this  colle<ftion  of 
letters  exhibited  to  the  public,  little  addition  is  made  to  hif- 
tofical  difeovery.  The  notices  .of  public  occurrences  are 
few  and  unimportant ;  no  new  events  are  brought  forward 
to  view  ;  and  the  characters  of  the  diftinguilhed  pcrlbnages 
of  the  age  are  feldom  placed  in  a  differtnt  light  from  that 
in  'which  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  contemplate  them. 
But  the  page  of  domellic  hiftory  is  faithfully  explained  and 
illultrated;  the  manners  and  culloms  of  that  age  are  painted 
in  the  molt  familiar  language,  undilguifed  and  unadorned. 
The  Englilh  language  too,  which  is  accurately  delineated, 
during  a  period  of  half  a  century,  renders  this  colledfion  an 
'  objeft  of  utility  as  well  as  curiofity.  The  fpelHng  and  the 
llyle  of  thole  letters,  written  by  perfons  who  had  been  edu¬ 
cated  by  the  religious,  or  in  the  families  of  the  great,  difier 
lefs  from  thofe  of  the  prelent  time  than  might  be  reafbn- 
ably  expected.  That  the  fpelling  is  not  uniforrh  we  need 
not  be  furprifed,  when  we  conlider  that  even  at  prefent 
there  is  no  eltablilhed  invariable  Itandard  either  for  the  fpel¬ 
ling  or  pronunciation  of  the  Englilh  language. 

The  following  letters,  which  are  among  the  moll  curious 
in  the  collection,  contain  the  progrefs  of  a  courtfhip  be¬ 
tween  John  Pafton  and  Margaret  Brews.  The  method  of 
Conducting  innocent' amours,  three  centuries  ago,. is  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  no  fmall  curiofity.-  The  firlt  letter  is  from  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  the  young  lady  to  the  intended  bridegroom. 

‘LETTER  LXXI. 

•  To  my  worihipful  Coufin  John  Palton  be  this  Bill  delivered,  &c*. 

‘  COUSIN,  I  recommend  me  unto  you,  thanking  you  heartily 
for  the  great  cheer  ye  made  me,  and  all  my  folks,  the  lad  time  that 

^ _  _ _ _ ^  _  i 

*  John  Palton  was  the  next  brother  to  Sir  John  Pafton,  knight,  and 
his  heir  in  1479.  He  was  high-flieriff  of  Norfolk,  &c.  in  1485,  created 
i  a  knight  banneret  in  1487  i  and  died  in  1503.  . 

^  I  was 
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^  % 

I  was  at  Nowich ;  and  yc  promifcd  me  that  ye  would  never  break 

the  matter  to  Margery  *  unto  fuch  time  as  ye  and  1  were  at  a  point 
But  ye  have  made  her  fuch  (anj  advocate  for  you  that  I  may  never 
have  reft  night  nor  day  for  calling  and  crying  upon  to  bring  the  faid 
matter  to  efteA,  &c. 

‘  And,  couiln,  upon  Friday  is  Saint  Valentine’s  f  day,  and  every 
bird  chufeth  him  a  mate ;  and  if  it  like  you  to  come  on  Thurfday  at 
Slight,  and  fo  purvey  you,  that  ye  may  abide  there  till  Monday,  1 
truft  to  God  that  ye  (hall  fb  fpeak  to  mine  hu/band ;  and  I  (hall  pray 
that  we  (hall  bring  the  matter  to  a  conclufton, 

•  For,  coufin^  it  is  but  a  fimple  oak, 

•  That’s  cut  down  at  the  firft  ftroke,’* 

for  ye  will  be  reafonablc,  I  truft  to  God,  which  have  you  ever  in  hh 
merciful  keeping,  &c. 

<  5  By  your  coufin  dame  Elizabeth  Brews 

‘  otherwife  lhall  be  called  by  God’s  grace/ 

•  Between  the  8th  and  14th  of  , 

<  Feb.  1476-7, 16E.  IV.* 

From  her  fubfeription  dame  Elizabeth  Brews  appears 
very  folicitoiis  to  forw^ard  the  match  ;  nor  is  the  young  lady 
by  any  means  reluftant  to  partake  the  i'acrament  of  matri¬ 
mony, 

•LETTER  LXXir. 

•  Unto  my  right  well-beloved  Valentine,  John  Pafton,  Efquirc,  be 

diis  bill  delivered, 

•  RIGHT  reverend  and  worfhipful,  and  my  right  well-beloyed 
Valentine,  I  recommend  me  unto  you,  full  heartily  delirin'g  to  hear 
of  your  welfu-e,  which  I  befeech  Almighty  God  long  for  to  preferve 
onto  his  pleafore,  and  your  heart’s  defire. 

•  And  if  it  pleafe  you  to  hear  of  my  welfare,  I  am  not  in  good  heel 
(health)  of  body,  nor  of  heart,  nor  (hall  be  till  I  hear  from  you ;  for 
there  wottys  ( kno^s )  no  creature  w^hat  pain  that  1  endure ;  and  for 
to  be  dead  I  dare  it  not  difeover. 

•  And  my  lady  my  mother  hath  laboured  the  matter  to  my  father 
foil  diligently,  but  (he  can  no  more  get  than  ye  know  of,  for  the 
which  God  knoweth  I  am  full  forry.  But  if  that  ye  love  me,  as  I 
triift  verily  that  yc  do,  yc  will  not  leave  me  therefore. 


♦  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Brews,  of 
Stinton-Hall,  in  Salic. 

+  1 4th  of  February.— 

^  Thefe  two  laft  lines  ieem  intended  to  rhyme. 

^  Elizabeth  Brews  w^s  a  daughter  of  Sir  Giles,  and  (i(ter  and 
beir  of  Sir  Gilbert  Debenham;  fhefeems  very  defirous  of  the  match, 
and  wiihes  to  call  him  not  only  her  couiin  but  her  fon,  as  ihe  plainly 
an  her  fupcrfcripuon  to  this  letter.  Pi.  v.  No.  26. 

2  •  •  And 
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«  And  if  ye  command  me  to  keep  me  true  wherever  I  go, 

1  wis  1  will  do  all  my  might  you  to  love,  and  never  no  mo. 

And  if  my  friends  fay  that  I  do  amifs. 

They  Hiali  not  me  let  fo  for  to  do. 

Mine  heart  me  bids  evermore  to  love  you. 

Truly  over  all  earthly  thing ; 

And  if  they  be  never  fo  wrath, 

1  truft  it  ihall  be  better  in  time  coming. 

«  No  more  to  you  at  this  time,  but  the  Holy  Trinity  have  yon  hi 
keeping ;  and  1  befeech  you  that  this  bill  be  not  feen  of  none  eartU/ 
creature  fave  only  yourfelf,  &c.  -  • 

<  And  this  letter  was  endited  at  Toperoft,  with  full  heavy,  heait, 
&c. 

*  By  your  own,  ^ 

^Toperoft,  Feb.  1475-7,  ^  Margery  Brcws^* 

-  16  E.  !V.’ 

‘LETTER  LXXIIL 

‘  To  my  right  well-beloved  Coufin,  John  Pailon,  Efqulre,  be  this 

Letter  delivered,  &Ct 

‘  RIGHT  worfliipful  and  well-beloved  valentine,  in  my  moft 
hoxnble  wife  I  recommend  me  unto  you,  &c.  And  heartily  1  thank 
yoa  for  the  letter  which  that  ye  fend  me  by  John  Beckerton,  whereby 
I  anderftand  and  know  that  ye  be  purpofed  to  come  to  Toperoft  im 
Aort  time,  and  without  any  errand  and  matter  but  only  to  have  a  > 
concloiion  of  the  matter  betwixt  my  father  and  you ;  I  would  be 
i  moft  glad  of  any  creature  alive  fo  that  the  matter  might  grow  to  ef« 

1  feft.  And  thereas  ( whereas )  ye  fay,  and  (if)  yt  come  and  find  the 
1  matter  no  more  towards  you‘ than  ye  did  aforetime,  ye  would  no  more 
put  my  father  and  my  lady  my  mother  to  no  coft  nor  bufinefs,  for  that 
caufe  a  good  while  after,  which  caufeth  my  heart  to  be  full  heavy;* 
and  if  that  ye  come,  and  the  matter  take  to  none  elFe£t,  then  Ihould  £ 

I  be  much  more  forry  and  full  of  heavinefs. 

I  ‘  And  as  for  myfclf  I  have  done,  and  underftand  in  the  matter  that 
I  I  can  or  may,  as  God  knoweth ;  and  1  let  you  plainly  underftand  that 
I  my  father  will  no  more  money  part  withal  in  that  behalf  but  an  iool« 
I  und  50  marks  (33!.  6s.  8d.),  which  is  right  far  from  the  accomplifti- 
I  meat  of  your  defire. 

I  *  Wherefore,  if  that  ye  could  be  content  with  that  good,  and  my 
I  'poor  perfon,  I  would  be  the  merrieft  maiden  on  ground ;  and  if  ye 
I  think  not  yourfelf  fo  fatisfied,  or  that  ye  might  have  much  more 
I  good,  as  J  have  underftood  by  you  afore;  good,  true,  and  loving  va« 
I  kntine,  that  ye  take  no  fuch  labour  upon  you  as  to  come  more  for 
I  that  matter,  hxii\tt  (what)  is,  pafs,  and  never  more  to  be  fpokea 

■  as  I  may  be  yoinr  true  lover  and  bedwoman  during  my  life. 

I  ‘  No  more  unto  you  at  this  time  but  Almighty  Jctu  preferve  yoo. 
I  Imth  body  and  foul,  &c.  _ _ 

■  ~  f  By  your  valentine, 

I !  Topcrbft,  1476-74  Margery  Brews  • 

■  '  However 
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However  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  modern  decorum; 
thefe  letters  contain  the  genuine,  unafFefted  language  of  in¬ 
nocent  paflion  and  pure  affeftion.  In  the  verfes  incloled, 
the  diftion  is  not  elegant,  but  the  fentiments  are  natural 
and  tender,  If  you  would  be  content  with  that  gobd,  and 

poor  perfon,  I  would  be  the  merrieft  maiden  on  ground,” 
is  not  the  language  of  modern  delicacy,  but  rriarks  a  happy 
4implicity  and  candour  of  manners,  to  which  all  the  difguile, 
affeftation’,  and'  hypocrify  of  the  prefent  times,  ferve  only  as 
a  foil.  “  Your  true  lover  and  bedwoman*  during  my  life,” 
is  a  trait  of  the  fame  kind  ;  the  affefted  delicacy  of  the 
prefent  age  is  not  a  mark  of  virtue,  but  of  the  want  of  It. 

The  letter  from  the  bridegroom  to  his  mother  fhews  his 
caution  as  Wfell  as  his  love. 

r  ,  .  *  ♦ 

‘LETTER  LXXV* 

*  To  my  right  worfhipful  mother,  Margaret  Pafton. 

‘.RIGHT  worfhipful  mother,  after  all  duties  of  recommendation,* 
in  as  humble  wife  as  1  can,  I  befeech  you  of  your  daily  bleffing.  Mo¬ 
ther,  pleafe  it  you  to  weet,  that  the  caufe  that  dame  Elizabeth  Brews 
defireth  to  meet  with  you  at  Norwich,  and  not  at  Langley,  as  lap- 
pointed  with  you  at  my  laft  being  at  Mawtby,  is  by  my  means ;  for 
my  brother  Thomas  Jermyn,  which,  knoweth  bought  of  tht^  mate 
hnatch)^  tellcth  me,  that  the  caufey  ere  ye  can  come  to  Bokenham- 
Feiry  is  fo  overflown  that  there  is  no  man  that  ntay  an  ethe  (fcarcely) 
pafs  it,  though  he  be  right  well  horfed  j  which  is  no  meet  way  for. 
you  to  pafs'over,  God  defend  (forbid)  it.  .But,  all  things  reckoned, 
it  (hall  be  lefs  coft  to  you  to  be  at  Norwich,  as  for  a  day  or  tweyn 
and  pafs  not,  than  to  meet  at  Langley,  where  everything  is  dear; 
and  your  hori'e  may  be  fent  home  again  the  fame  Wednefday. 

‘  Mother,  1  beieech  you,  for  diverfe  caufes,  that  my  fifler  Anne 
may  come  with  you  to  Norwich ;  mother,  the  matter  is  in  a  reafon-. 
able,  good  way ;  and  I  trufl,  with  God's  mercy  and  with  your  good 
help,!  that  it  lhall  take  eifed  better  to  mine  advantage  than.  I  told  you 
of  atlNorwich  ;  for  I  trow  (believe)  there  is  not  a  kinder  woman 
living  than  I  (hall  have  to  my  mpther-in-law,  if  the  matter  take; 
nor  yet  a  kinder  father-in-law  than  I  (hall  have,  though  he  be  hard 
10  me  as  yet.  '  .  • 

‘  All  the  circumflances  of  the  matter,  which  I  trufl  to  tell  you  at 
your  coming  to  Norwich,  could  not  be  written  in  three  leaves  of  pa¬ 
per  ;  and  ye  know  my  lewd  ( poor )  head  well  enough,  I  may  not  write 
long,  wherefore  1  ferry  over  all  things  till  I  may  await  on  you  myfclf. 
I  (hall  do  tonne  (tun)  into  your  place  a  dozen  ale,  and  bread  acenrd- 
ing,  againfl  Wtdncfday.  If  Sym  might  be  forfaiorn  (Jpared)  it  were 
well  donet  that  he  were  at  Norwich  on. Wednefday  in  the  morning 


5  Mr,  Fcnn  very  ignorantly  renders  it  bfadwoman.'* 


at 
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It  market.  Dame  Elizabeth  Brews  lhall  lie  at  John  Cookes ;  if  it 
might  pleafe  you*  1  would  be  glad  that  fhe  might  dine  in  your  houfe 
on  Thurfday,  for  there  ftiould  you  have  mod  fecret  talking. 

<  And  mother,  at  the  reverence  of  God,  beware  that  ye  be  to  pur¬ 
veyed  for  that  ye  take  no  cold  by  the  way  towards  Norwich,  for  it  is 
the  moft  perilous  march  that  ever  was  feen  by  any  man’s  days  now 
living ;  and  I  pray  to  Jefu  preferve  you  and  yours. 

<  V^^ritten  at  Toperoft,  the  8th  day  of  March. 

<  Your  fon  and  humble  fervant^ 

*  John  Paston.* 

As  forming  a  picflurc  of  the  times,  thefe  letters  are  cu¬ 
rious.  They  delineate  the  fimplicity  of  country  manners 
without  their  rufticity  or  groflhefs.  They  lerve  as  a  proof, 
anion^  many  others,  that  the  dillant  and  relerved  manners 
of  chivalry  never  prevailed  in  England,  except  perhaps 
among  the  higheft  ranks.  The  ceremonious  forms  of  the 
adoration  and  refpedlful  courtftiip  of  women,  not  on  account 
of  their  lex,  but  of  their  rank,  may  have  been  exhibited  as 
a  piece  of  pageantry  at  feftivals  and  on  Iblcmn  occafions, 
but  never  pervaded  the  general  claffes  of  life,  or  formed  a 
part  of  the  national  manners.  Even  in  the  courts  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Queen  Mary,  the  lall  ages  of  chivalry,  not- 
withllanding  the  pomp  and  dignity  which  w^as  preferved  in 
public,  much  familiarity,  or  what  in  our  times  would  be 
termed  vulgarity,  prevailed  on  ordinary  occalions.  The 
.  reprefentations  of  the  early  romances  were  probably  never 
realized  Jn  any  part  of  Europe.  It  is' remarkable,  that,  in 
thQ  works  of  Shakefpeare,  the  female  charadler,  and  the 
courtlhip  between  {f  lexes,  are  delineated  in  the  lame  man¬ 
ner  as  in  the  letters >which  we  have  quoted.  In  tlie  works  of 
that  great  poet,' who  drew  Trom  nature  and  life,  not  from 
fancy  and  conceit,  there  is  not  .  a  Angle  trace  of  what  arc 
called  the  mannerS'Of  chivalry  in,  the  intercourle  between 
thefexes. 

The  following  paffages  deferibe  the  attempts  at  huiriour 
and  pleafantry.in  thole  times. 

*  Marry,  we  have  heard  fay  that  the  frows  f women )  of  Bruges, 
with  their  high  caps,  have  given  fome  of  you  great  claps ;  and  that 
the  feat  of  their  arms  doing  is  fuch  that  they  .fmite  all  ac  the  mouth/ 
and  at  the  great  end  of  the  thigh  ;  but  in  faith  we  care  not  for  you, 
for  we  know  well  that  ye  be  good  enough  at  defence ;  but  we  hear 
hy  that  they  be  of  fuch  courage,  that  they  give  you  more  ftrokes 
than  ye  do  them,  and  that  they  Itrike.furer  than  ye  alfo;  but  I  think 
that  the  Englifh  ladies  and  gentlewomen,  and  the  poor  alfo;  can  do 
as  well  as  they,  and  lift  (defire)  not  to  learn  of  them  nothing;  and 
therefore  we  dread  left  their  high  courages  (bould  move  them  to  make 
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you  war  alfo  ;  but  God  defend,  for  by  my  truth  then  have  yc  much 
to  do  ;  for  it  were  better  and  more  ealy  fot*  to  labour  three  or  four 
days  with  mattocks  and  pickaxes  to.  overfurn  your 'fand-hilb,  as  we 
hear  fay  ye  do  right  worlhipfully,  than  only  one  day  to  endure  their 
fierce  encounters,  fo  as  ye  might  cither  get  or  fave  your  worlhips  by> 
and  look  that  yc  trull  to  have  no  refeue  of  us,  for  fo  God  me  help,  we 
have  enough  to  do  in  thele  pares  with  the  fame  wars.’ 

‘  Alfo  I  pray  you  feel  my  Lady  of  Norfolk’s  difpofition  to  me 
wards,  and  whether  (he  took  any  difpleafure  at  my  language,  or 
mocked,  or  difdained,  my  words  which  I  had  to  her  at  Yarmouth, 
between  the  place  where'l  firft  met  with  her,  and  her  lodging;  for 
my  Lady  Brandon,  and  Sir  VV'^illiam  alfo,  afked  me  what  words  1  had 
had  to  lier  at  that  time  ;  they  faid,  that  my  lady  faid  1  gave  htr 
thereof,  and  that  I  Ihould  have  faid  that  my  lady  was  worthy  to 
have  a  lord’s  fon  in  her  belly,  for  flie  could  cherifti  it,  and  deal  warily 
with  it. 

‘  In  truth,  either  the  fame,  cir  words  much  like,  I  had  to  her, 
which  w'ords  1  meant  as  I  faid ;  they  fay  too,  that  I  faid  Ihe  took  her 
cafe;  alfo  ( that )  1  Ihould  have  faid  that  niy  lady  was  of  llaturegood, 
and  had  fides  long  and  large,  fo  that  1  was  in  good  hope  Ihe  Ihould 
bear  a  fair  child ;  he  was  not  laced,  nor  braced  in,  to  his  pain,  but 
that  (he  left  him  room  to  play  him  in.  They  fay,  that  \  faid  my  lady 
was  large  and  great,^  and  that  it  (houlJ  have  room  enough  to  go  out 
at ;  and  thus,  whether  my  lady  mpek  me  or  they,  I  wot  not;  1  meant 
well,  by  my  truth,  to  her,  and  to  that  (he  is  with,  as  any  he  that 
ovveth  her  beft  will  in  England  ;  if  ye  can  by  any  mean  weet  whether 
my  lady  take  it  to  difplcaiure  or  not,  or  whether  fhc  think  I  mocked 
her,  or  if  (he  weet  it  but  levvdnefs  of  myfelf,  I  pray  you  fend  me  word, 
for  [  wot  not  whether  I  may  trull  this  Lady  Brandon  or  not.’ 

We  cannot  bellow  praife  on  thefe  eftbvts  at  pleafantry; 
but  they  delineate  the  times 

Thele  letters,  after  having  been  preforved  by  the  family 
of  Pafton,  through  leveral  defeents,  came  into  the  polFelTion 
of  the  Earl  of  Yarmouth ;  they  then  became  the  property  of 
that  great  coliedtor  and  antiquary  Petet  le  Neve  ;  from  him 
they  devolved  to  Mr.  Martin  bv-  his  maiTiage  with  Mrs.  !e 
N  eve,  and  were  a  part  of  his  colledlions  purchaled  by  Mr. 
Worth,  from  whom  in  1774  they  came  to  the  editor,  if  one 
halt  of  them  had  been  burnt,  like  the  books  of  the  fybils 
their  value  would  not  have  been  diminillied. 

The  plates  and  drawings  which  . adorn  this  colic ftion  are 
elegant  and  curious.  v  ‘ 
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Art.  XV,  EJais  de  Geographie,  de  Politique,  et  AHifioif^ 

Us  Pojfejjions  de  I'Empcrcur  des  Turcs  en  Europe,  divijes  on 
trois  Parties.  Par  M.  L.  C.  D.  M.  D.  L.D.  G.  D.  C.'D. 
M.  L.  C.  D.  A.  pour  Jervir  de.fuite  aux  Mcmoircs  du  Baron 

deTott.  A  Londres.  8vo.  1785. 

« 

Art.  XV.  A  geographical,  political,  and  hifiorical  Account  of 
the  European  Po/jeJ/ions  of  the  Turks  ;  intended  as  an  Appendix 
to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Baron  de  Tott. 

-/  t  •  :  •  ' 

'y’HE  work  it  feems  was  written  niany  years  fince,  and 
^  has  lain  concealed  in  the  cabinet  of  the  author,  ^  If  it 
had  never  feen  the  light,  the  world  .would  have  had  no 
great  caufe  for  regret.  '  The  popularity,  however,  of  the 
Baron  deTott,  under  which  he  thought*  to  haVe  fheltered 
bimfclf,  and  palmed  ofF  an  edition  ot  his.jd^lnefs^  was  a 
temptation  not  to  be  withftood.  And,  if  this  faifed,  he  had 
a  fecond  lure  in  his  nunierous  titles,  ’Till  now  we  had 
been  led  to  confider  Sixteen-String  Jack  as  .an  hero  of  the 
moft  exalted  honours,  and  the  moft  numerous  promotions ; 
but  Mr.  M.  L.  C.  D.  M.  D.  L.  D;G.  D.  C.  D.  M.  U  C.  D.  A- 
furpalTes  him  jult  one  .degree.  The  reader  wdll  forgive,  u« 
that  our  ingenuity  and  learning  are  inadequate  to  the  de- 
vcldpemcnt  of  the  titles  of  ^this  dignified  gentleman. 


c  bel^ 


Art.  XVI.  ;  Lettres  ftir  la  France,  I’Angleterre,  et  Italic.  Par 
le  Comte  F.  deH.  Gkambellan  de  fa  Mlajejlt  imperiale  etroyale, 
A  Geneve.  2  tonies  8vo.  1786,  4.. 

Art.  XVI.  Letters  concerning  France,  Italy,  and  England. 

T'HESE  Letters  contain  a  tolerably  accurate  account,  in 
^  no  difagreeable  ftyle,  of  the  countries  mentioned  in  the 
title-page.  Almoit  every  traveller, '  however,  has  written 
upon  the  fubjeft  with  more  fpirit  and  amufement.  The 
only  new  thing  the  author  has  told  us,  is,  that,  if  the  Prince 
-Kaunitz  would  be  ib  obliging  as  to  retire  from  the  world. 
Lord  North  would  reign  unrivalled  in  G£NIijs  and  abili¬ 
ties  ! ! ! 
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Art.  XVII,  Anti^uitqtes  Celto-Scandi(if,/tve  Series  rerum 
geftarum,  inter  hatimcs  Britannicdrum  Infularum,  et  gentes 
Septentrienales.  Compilavit  Jacchus  'jGhnJhr.e,  A.  A/. 


Haunix.  4to.  Typis  Augulliis  hreaerici  Steinii. 

These  Celtic  and  Scandinavian  Antiquities,  or  a  HiHory 

r\(  TT  i*n  n VPC 


—  of  the  Traiifadlions  between  the^Natives  of  the  Britilh 
Ifles  afid.the  Northern  Nations,  are  extradled  from  Snorro, 
i4and-nama.-boc,_Niala  Saga,  &cc,  whofe  works  have  been 
plundered  of  every  thing  that  is  valuable  by  preceding  hif- 
lorians.  " 'The.ftudv:  of  Celtic  and  Scandinavian  antiquities 


The.ftudy  of  Celtic  and  Scandinavian  antiquities 
has  been  much  profecuted  of  late  years  j  , and  in  this  volume 
there  is  nothing  new  or  important. 


Ak^T.  Xyill.,_.  Jntiqustate/Qlto'-K9rmanniCir.  By  the  farm 
(  oJutker.W  4tpw,r.n  i  C  .  C.  |  •  ."Cl.*'  / 

!X..»n  ili«  3rfl  jcHj  eiiiKJcit-.Xi  Sit  /  ’  -no;!  ' 

.  tyHIS  voluroe  .contains  tKe,  Chronicle  of  Man  and  the 
Q  Xit'ilflejj  abridged  by  vCamden,  .and  now'  firft  publifhed 
cpfnjdete^-fnorn;  the  Original  manulcript  in  the  Britilh  INlu- 
fedirit  with'an  Ertglilh  tranflation  and  notes.  To  fhis  are 
■'added,' cxtraifVs  from^the"' Annals  of  Ulfter,  and  Sir  James 
■  Ware’s  '  Antiquities'''of'’^lreland  ;  •  Britilh  Topography,  by 
Ptolemy ; ’Richard' of  .Cirencefter^  the  ’  geographer  of  Ra¬ 
venna;  and  Andrewj  ' Bilhop  of  Cathnefs';  together  with 
accurate  catalogues  of  the  Fidilh  and  Scottilh  kings. 

•  ft*  The,  title-page  of;, this^  volume  is  as  pompous  as  that  of 
-  the  preceding,  and  .its  contents  equally  important.  A  ca- 
bf  alogw  of  the  Fiftilh  kings,  -and'.of  the  Scottilh  kings  Irom 
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Art.  19.  ^  ferhus  Aimomtion  to  the  Public,  on  the'  intended  Thiefi 

Colony  at  Botany- Bay.  8vo.  is.  6d.  J.  Sewell.  London,  1786. 

This  writer  is  decidedly  againft  the  fch’emc  of  Iran fporting  our 
felons  to  Botany-Bay.*  He  alleges 


_  _  that  the  execution  of  the 

plan  will  encourage  felony,*,  rather,  than  deter  men  from  the  com- 
miffion  of  crimes,  as  it  holds  forth  to  them,  inllead  of  fervltude, 
hard  labour,  and  confinement,  freedom,  fclf-government,  nay,  prof* 
pefts  of  ambition,,  in.  a  temperate  climate.  He  further  fays,  that, 
if  an  intercourfe  is  intended  to  be  kept  up  with  this  colony,  it*  will 
promote  Smuggling,  and  every  fpecies  of  illicit  trade# Jf,  on  the  con* 
trary,  they  are  left  to  themfelves,  he  maintains  that  they  will  necef* 
farily  be  driven  to  fupply  their' wants, "and  fatisfy  tllcir  defines^  by 
every  means  which  can  be  employed  by  men  regardlefs  of  hpnefty  or 
juflice ;  and  that,  in  this  cafe,  miniitry^is  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
piratical  ftate,  which  may  ruin  our.tradc'with  China,  and  in  .many 
other  refpeds  prove  injurious  to  this  country.  *  Though  hedifapprbves 
of  the  traniportation  of  convicts  ,in  the  way  now  propofed,  yet,  if 
they  mult  be  tranfported,  he  recommends  .the  ifland.  of  Triftan  da 
Cunha,  in  37'^  fouth  latitude,  whither  they  might  be  fenC  at  Icf*  cx- 
pence,  and  without  any  danger  from  future  conrequcnces.  The  au¬ 
thor  is  indebted  to  Mr-  Dalrymple  for  mod  of  the  arguments  in  his 
pamphlet.  It  is  hardly  any  thing  more  than  a  commentary  on  that 
gentleman's  letter  to  the  court  of  diredtors,  when  the  }£ad-iftdia 
company  was  applied  to  for  permilTion^  to  fettle  1  Norfolk* Ifland. 
That  letter,  with  a  defeription  of  the  iflands  which  go  by  the  name 
of  Triftan  da  Cunha,  extraded  from  Mr.  Dalfymple'S;  explanation 
of  plans  of  forts,  make  up  the  greater  part  of  this  publication,  't'his 
writer  has  undergone  the  fame  mortification  with  moft  political  pam¬ 
phleteers  ;  minidry  have  paid  no  attention  to  his  “  Admonitions 
his  warning  voice  has  been  exerted  in  vain ;  the  expedition  to  Bo¬ 
tany-Bay  IS  to  take  place.  We  hope  it  will  not  have  ^/Z  the  bad  con- 
dquenccs  here  prognollicated  ;  though,  in  our  own  opinion,  it  appears 
an  ineffedual  and  pernicious  plan. 

Art.  20.  The  New  Ro/dad ;  a  Poem.  410.  is.  6d.  Hookham. 
London,  1787. 

Some  tolerably  judobfervations  on  the  merits  ofaftors  and  aftrefles, 
CRprcffed  in  very  lame,  inharmonious  verfe.  The  following  paflage 
will  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  author’s  poetical  and  critical  abili- 
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Lo  Crawford  comes  !  than  whom  a  foul  more  vain 
Never  appear'd  to  grace  the  ranks  of  fame; 

Will  (he,  who  ne'er  can  hope  in  eloquence  to  rife, 

Prefume  with  Siddons  to  difpute  the  prize  ? 

Without  one  grain  of  judgment,  can  (he  claim 
Wlonglll  heipis  children  an  eilablifh'd  name  ? 

Of  elocution  quaint,  yet  full  of  fire 
W  hen  luiUul  Phapdra  darts  her  vengeful  ire  ; 

In  parts  where  reafon  is  in  pafTion  loll. 

And  the  big  foul  by  furious  tempeils  toft, 

Crawford,  you  once  had  merit;  but  'tis  flown— 

You  ne'er  can  pleafe,  becaufe  your  fire  is  gone.' 

Whatever  may  have  become  of  Mrs.  Crawford’s  fire,  the  autlior  of 
the  New  Rofeiad  has  one  confolation  with  regard  to  himfelf,  he  need 
be  under  no  apprehenfion  of  his  fire  fuffering  diminution. 

Art.  2 1  •  Defcriptlon  of  a  Set  of  Prints  of  Ancient  Hi/lory ;  contained 
in  a  Set  of  eajy  Lefons,  In  T*u:o  Parts,  Part  Pirjl,  is.  2d.  M«ar- 
ihall.  London,  1787. 

This  publication  is  well  calculated  to  give  children  an  early  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  principal  fads  of  ancient  hiftory,  and  to  imprcl’s 
them  ftrongly  on  the  memory.  There  can  be  no  better  furniture  for 
a  nurfery  than  a  fet  of  prints,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are 
a  fou?ce  of  amufement,  inculcate  the  mod  ufeful  inltrudion. 

Art.  22,  7he  Game^Lawos^  from  Henry  III,  to  the  prefent  Period \  /»• 
eluding  all  the  Aids  of  Parliament  n.vhich  are  no^.in  force  on  that  Sub- 
jed ;  Obfer^^ations  on  tkem^  tending  to  connjey  real  Information  to 

the  Itanvyer^  the  Magiftrate^  and  the  Sportfman ;  and  an  Introdudion^ 
explaining  the  general  Nature  of  Forefsy  Purlieus,  Chafes ,  Parks,  free 
arrenSy  Fi/heries,  Property  in  Animals,  (jf  c.  By  George  Clarke,  Ifq* 
Author  of  the  Penal  Statutes  abridged,  ^c,  8vo.  is.  6d.  boards. 
Fielding.  London,  1786. 

Mr.  Clark,  in  a  fhort  introdudion,  explains  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
jefls  to  which  his  colleftion  refers  :  the  fenfe  in  which  the  word  game 
is  taken,  and  the  different  fpecies  of  game,  terreftrial,  aerial,  and 
aquatic;  forcfls,  purlieus,  chafes,  parks,  .free  warrens,  and  pro¬ 
perty  in  animals.  This  colledion  of  the  game-laws,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  time,  is  full  and  accurate,  and  muft  be  very  ufeful  to  country 
jullices,  barriilers,  and  fportfmen,  who  may  very  readily,  without  iuch 
a  guide,  fall  into  the  moll  ferious  dangers  while  they  naturally  conceive 
they  arc  only  excrcifing  a  natural  right.  , 

This  colledion  of  game  laws  (hews,  in  the  molt  emphatical  man¬ 
ner,  the  infolcnt  encroaich meats  of  power  on  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  human  nature.  The  exigencies  of  !he  (late,  however  fcolifliiy  and 
uawoithiiy  thefe  may  have  been  incurred,  afford  fome  excuie  for  op- 
preliive  exactions ;  but  the  waiuonnefs  of  the  game-laws  mull  appear 
intolerable  to  every  man  who  entertains  a  due  refped  for  human 
nature. 

Art. 


Mo  N  TH  L  Y  Ca  t  a  I.  o  g  u  e  .  il  lifcctlavccus  and  l^CfliticaL  23 1 

Art.  23*  People's  Anpiver  to  the  C.ourt  Pamphlet^  entttiedy  A  Short 
Kn/rrt;  of  the  Politica!  State  of  Create  Pritatn,  Svo.  is.  6d.  Debrett* 

The  “  Short  Review  of  the  Political  State  of  Greiit-Britain*’  has 
run  like  a  new  fafhion,  and  of  confequcnce  mull  excite  many  critics, 
anfvvcrers  and  opponents.  According  to  the  author  of  this  pamphlet, 
•*  it  has  been  mentioned  oftencr  than  the  newcll  ^is-a  avr,  or  the 
prettied  drtfs  at  the  birth  day. The  pages  learn  to  fpell  it.  1'he 
chaplains  in  ordinary  copy  its  flyle  in  their  lermons.  The  laareat  is  to 
verlify  it.  The  houfehold  apothecaries  quote  it,"  Sec,  We  are  much 
inclined  to  doubt  the  tiuth  of  tbefe  anecdotes  ;  but  we  are  perfedly 
certain  that  “  'Phe  People’s  A nfwer"  will  never  be  fo  popular.  A  few 
lines  extracted  from  this  performance  may  fcrve  to  give  an  idea  of  it. 

The  grand  prefiding  principle  is  flattery  to  his  inajeily,  which  ‘  to 
dream  of  realizing  were  madnefs  or  idiotifm.  This  infiaious  attempt 
is  fairly  deducible  from  the  whole  of  the  Court  Pamphlet;  not  of  the 
court  in  its  proper  fenfe,  but  of  the  vermin  of  the  court."  This  au¬ 
thor  is  little  more  inclined  to  flatter  foreign  courts  than  the  Britilh. 
Hear  how  he  talks  of  the  late  king  of  Pruflia,  and  the  prefent  emprefs 
of  RulTia.  “  Chains  of  penury  were  fallcncd  on  the  prince  of  Pruflia 
by  his  prcdecelibr.  How  far  the  pa  ft  rellraints  on  the  gallantry  of 
the  king  of  Pruflia  may  have  produced  a  multiplicity  of  prejent  amours, 
is  an  unfair  inquiry ;  but  certainly  his  Pruflian  majefty  w’as  too  poor  to 
have  a  miftrefs  before  he  afeended  the  throne. — In  Ruflia/  the  tender 
expenditures  of  imperial  patronage  may  be  fome  excule  for  the  dif- 
trefles  in  which  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchefs  are  retained.  Where 
a  foverelgn  who  has  a  tajie  for  ^variety  preCdes,  the  only  man  in  her 
dominions  who  mult  defpair  of  her  munificence  is  he  who  has  the 
ill-fortune  to  be -too  nearly  her  relation."  Don  Carlos,  the  prince  of 
Spain,",  we  are  told,  “  legally  jnurdered  by  his  father  Philip  the 
Second."  Such  flowers  of  eloquence  could.ncver  be  produced  by  the 
“  vermin  of  the  court." 

After  having  become  the  rival  of  Margaret  Nicholfon  in  fuch  inno¬ 
cent  ads  of  regicide,  we  need  not  be  furprized  that  he  difpatches  the 
charader  of  Mr.  Haftings  in  one  line ;  “  His  whole  merit  confifled 
in  merely  drawing  his  pen  to  fatiate  his  private  enmities." 

An  author  of  this  kind  may  enfure  the  caufe  that  ht  defends i  but 
what  additional  ftrength  mull  he  give  to  that  which  he  attach? 

Art.  24,  Lans:s  of  the  Legijlature  of  the  State  of  Nezv-Tork  in  force 
againji  the  Loyalifis^  and  ajfeBing  the  T rade  rf  Great  ^Britain  and  BrU 
ti/b  Merchants i  and  others  having  Property  in  that  State,  8vo;  3s. 
Debrett.  London,  17S6.  '■ 

Thefe  laws  confift  of  thofe  for  attainting  the  perfons,  and  forfeiting 
and  difpofing  of  the  eftates,  of  the  loyalifts ;  thofe  refpeding  debts 
<lne  to  them  ;  thofe  for  banifhing  them  ;  punifhing  their  adherence  to 
the  king  of  Great-Britain,  and  excluding  fuch  as  had  left  the  ftate 
from  returning;  thofe  excluding  profeflional  men  from  the  exercife  of 
their  profellions  ;  thofe  refpediag  trefpaflfcs,  fubjeding  the  loyaliflsand 
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thctr  duty;  and  thofealfWing  the  trade  of  Orcat-Britain,  by  impofing 
dut'es'  on  Britifh  importations,  and  enormous  taxes  on  Britiih  mcr* 
charins  there  fettled.  *  ^  ^ 

Thc  deiign  of  their  *pnbfiCarioh  here' is  to  fhew  how  juftly  the  loy. 
entitled  to  the  attention  of*  their  fcHbw-fubjcdls,  as  being  uu 
tbrly  deprived  of  any  other  rcfource  ;  and  we  lament,  with  the  editor, 
that  this  view  of  their  fevere  laws  was  liot  made  public  earlier,  before 
any  of  the  claims  of.  the  loyalills  were  .dctcrtnined  on ;  and  that  not 
only  thefc  laws  of  New-York,  but  the  fimilar  laws  of  other  ftates, 
which  are  equally  fevere,  and  which  he  thinks  would  check  the  fpirit 
of  emigration ;  as  thofc  who  think  themfelves  oppreffed  in  their  na¬ 
tive  country  would  find  mifery  “and  dittVefs  in  an  extreme  degree  in 
that  land  ol  freedom  and  independence^  fo  highly  recommended  by  the 
advocates  of  America  on  this  fide  the  water. 

"  The  definitive  treaty,  and  the  refufal  of  tHe  fenate  and  affembly  to 
ratify  the  filth  article,  together  with  fuch  extracts  from  their  journals 
as  tend  to  fhew  the  fpirit  that  adlaated  them  in  palling  fome  of  thefe 
laws,  arc  here  added  by  way  of  appendix.' 

This  work  does  not  cqnfUl  of  aii  abllraft  of  their  fcvcral  afts,  but 
cives  us  the  whole  of  theinV*.  ‘ 

® ^  1'  -  '  liil  .  .  ' 

Art..  25,  jd  nenju  Syfem  of  Lihelling  illuftrated ;  in  a  critical  Examine 
‘ 'i^ation  of  a  late  Sifort  Rffpie*w^  8vo;  is.  6d.  Dcbrctt.  Lon- 
don,  >•  * 

•  "^Thc  Short  Review’*  afforded  a  favourable  occurrence  for  thofc 
literary  champions  who  arc  ever  forward  to  exercife  ihcir  ingenuity  on 


a  temporary  lubjedl ;  and  they  have  availed  thcmfelves  of  the  occafion. 
The  prefent  combatant  difeo vers  no  lefs  alacrity  for  the  encounter  than 
the  authors  of  the  Anfwer”  and  “  Reply  j’*  but  he  betrays  fo  much 
Illiberal  prejudice  and  animofity  againll  a  particular  chai  ader,  that  it 
ftems  doobctul  whether  he  is  morc.a&uatcd  by  the  importunities  of 
:  hunger,  or  the  third  6f  detradion*  Many  of  the  obfervations  which 
he  makes  have  been  anticipated ;  and  of  thofe  to  which  he  may  have 
‘^t^perfonal  cHim>  we  meet  with  none  that  are  worthy  of  any  particular 
'  Temaric.  "  '  ’  . 

Art.  2d.  ^  Differtation  on  the  Lues  Venerea ^  Gonorrhoea^  andTahii 

'  '  DorfaHSf  or  Gleet*  By  S:  Perry*  8vo;  2s.  Murray.  London,  1787. 

.  .So  much  has  been  faid  of  venereal  diforders  that  the  faculty  is  now 
fatiated  with  the  fubjeft.  There  is,  however,  no  end  of  wr.ting  lor 
the  public.  Mr.  Perry,  like  many  others,  adopts  this  expedient  with 
plaufibilicy;  and  what  with  phyiic  and  bagatelle  in  conjundion,  it  1$ 
not  unlikely,  with  fuccefi; '  *  ^ 

Art.  27.  Thi  Comf  litt^Txadefmau  I  or,  a  Guide  in  the  federal  Poct\ 
andProgreJfionsofTrade^iSc*  8vo.  2S.  6d,  Dixweii.i  London, 
17^7. 

This  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  man  of  obfervation  and  good  fenfe. 
abounds  with  ufeful  infirudlions  for  a  tradefman,  in  different  fittl* 
Rtions  of  lifc»  and  the  various  departments  both  of  his  commercial  aoi 


ally,  fuccefsful  in  their  ftation:  j  vo  / 

Art.  28.  Addrefs  to7radefmen\isfc, particularly  Sb^keeperSy  tbrim^h* 
out  the  Kingdom.  8vo.‘  6d. '  Richardfon.  London,  178;^.“^  ’^**^^ 

The  firft  article  of  the  grievances  enumerated  by  this  tradefnian  is, 
that,  notwithllanding^the  late  regulations  relative  to  hawkers  and  ped¬ 
lars,  they  artfully  contrive  means  to  evade  the  aft  of  parliament,  lo 
the  no  fmali  prejudice  of  the  fliopkeepcrs.  Another  objeft  of  com* 
plaint,  no  Icfs  injurious  than  the  former,  is  the  rapid  increafc  of  thofc 
travelling  traders  called  riders,  who  are  reprefented  as  not  only  ex¬ 
tremely  detrimental  by  their  own  praftices^^  but  by  the  people  whom 
they  employ  as  their  agents  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  particn* 
larly  in  the  charafter  of  taylors.  ,  »  >  -  » 

For  remedying  the  abovementioned,  and^ other  fimilar  grievances, 
the  author  propofcs  the  eftablilhment  of  a  chamber  of  commerce' in 
every  county;  to  make  reports  to  the  principal  chamber  in  London 
every  three  months,  of  the  ftate  of  manufaftorcs,  trade, ‘  and. oom» 
xncrce  ;  and  to  fend  thither  deputies  to  aflid  in  forming  laws, ior.pio* 
pofitions,  to  government,  for  the  better  promjOMg  . and  regulating  ma- 
nufaftures,  commerce,  and  inland  trade*  «Many  advantages,  it  is  al¬ 
leged,  would  accrue  from  fuch  inllitutions  at  this  junfture*  F(^,^as 
fmuggling  decreafes  in  the  maritime  counties,  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
being  unacquainted  with. any  fpecles  of  manufafture,  either,  become 
indolent  for  want  of  employ,  or  pilfer  and  rob,  to  iuppoit  themfelves. 
Therefore  the  chamber  c^ot  London  might  properly  rcprrfcnt  focii 
grievances  to  government,’  with  the  "mdft  likely  means  of  promoting 
inland  navigation  and  the  filheries.  .  ,  ,  .  ,,  ,  ^  j 

Such  is  the  plan  of  .reform  fuggeded  by  this  agitating  tradei^n, 
whofe  propofal,  however,  with  regard  to  the  ihop-tax,  we  thi^^too 
indefinite  to  be  mentioned. 

■»  »  4 

•  ■  '•  ■  '  ’  •  *  . .  ,  r  a 

Art.  29.  Inftru^ions  for  Merchants y  Ship  Owners^  Shlp-Mafierty  &c. 

Extracted  and  dige fled  from  the  Na*vigatioHy  the  Mani/efly  Nenvjound* 
land^  and  IVine  A  Els  of  Parliament  y  pajfed  left  YeaVy  ^  and  from  jhe 
Smuggling  AEl  pafed  1784.  By  a  Merchant.  4to,  4s.‘^  Plynibuih 
printed.  Law,  London.  ,17^7.^' 

‘  1^'  if  T.  r.i*‘ 

Thefe  extrafts,  we  are  informed  in  an  advertifement,  were  firdjCf|m- 

tiled  for  the  private  ufe  of  the  author,  and  defigncd  for  inftruftions  for 
is  ihip-maders.  It  was  afterwards  imagined  that  they  might  anfwer 
the  fame  defign  to  others  concerned  in  trade  and  navigation.  ^  They 
are  pubiifticd,  therefore,  from  an  experience  of  their  utility;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  confidering  the  icattered  authorities  from  which  they  are  taken, 
they  cannot  but  prove  highiy  ufefal  and  convenient  to  merchants  and 
commercial  navigators. 
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Art.  30.  fir  raftering  the  Enciofire  of  Common  Fields  and 

U'  ujle  Lands  a  Source  of  Population  and.  Riches,  By  Thomas*  Stone^ 
Svo,  IS.  6d.  Robinfons.  London.^  17S7. 

The  aathor‘*s' avowed  defign  in  thefe  fuggeftions  is  to  inquire  (Iriflly 
into  the  caufes  of  the  ill  fuccefs  which,  for  a  feries  of  years,  has  at¬ 
tended  the  encloinrc  of  common  fields  and  wafte  lands  :  and  to  point 
out  the  moft  effedlual  means  of  preventing  them  in  future.  In  per- 
ioroujig'  th’«  uik  he  firil  delivers  an  account  of  the  general  ilate  and 
management  of  common  fields;  and  afterwards,  a  brief  defeription  of 
the  mana^ment  of  enclofurcs.  Thefe  are  followed  by  a  comment  on 
the  arguments  frequently  ufed  againll  the  enclofure  of  common  fields 
and  warte  lands;  in  which  the  author,  in  our  opinion,  fatibfiiftorily 
vindicates  that  pradice  from  many  of  the  objedions  which  have  been 
urged  by  thofc  who  confider  it  as  injurious.  Whether  it  is  lealiy  hurtful 
to  population,  as  has  been  fuggefted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Howlett,  appears 
to  be  Hill  problematical.  Mr.  itone  fufpeds  that  the  mode  of  invclli- 
gation  which  this  gentleman  has  adopted  may  involve  the  queftion  far¬ 
mer  in  error.  For  inilance,  if  it  fliould  be  proved  that  the  foils  of  the 
re  fpe^d  VC  pari  flies,  from  .which  his  returns  of  population,  fi  nee  their 
iiiclofures,  wtre  made,  are  not  properly  cultivated,  or  applied  to  the 
purpofes  for  which  they  arc  bett  adapted. 

Againft  another  important  objedion,  namely,  that  enclofures  are  fre¬ 
quent  caufes  of  emigration,  Mr.  Stone  obferyes,  that  whoever  draws  a 
general  conclufion  that  the  enclofure  of  common  fields  in  any  parifh 
js  the  caufe  of  the  emigration  of  its  inhabitants,  from  the  mifearfiage  of 
a  few  enclofures  within  their  knowledge,  or  even  from  the  ill  mccefs 
wiih  which  too  many  of  the  enclofures  that  have  taken  place  within  the 
lad  lixty  years  have  been  attended,  is  over  hafty  in  his  conclufion.  Such  . 
perfons,  he  fays,  fhould  confider  that  the  enclofure  of  common  fields 
will  be  proved  to  be  attended  with  good  or  bad  confequcnces  to  the 
community,  in  proportion  to  the  good  or  bad  management  which  is’ 
adopted. 

In  proportion  as  the  -  knowledge  of  agriculture  is  dlfrufed  over  the 
country,  thefe  and  other  important  queftions  in  rural  economy  will  be 
fuily  a.certained.  In  the  mean  time,  the  public  is  greatly  indebted  to 
thgle  w'l  iters  w  ho  contribute,  by  their  judicious  remarks  and  fuggellions, 
10  accelerate  that  longed-for  epoch,  fo  auipicious  to  toe  aggrandife- 
meut  and  general  happinefs  of  the  nation. 

Akt.  31#  Kopecs  •End for'Hempen  MonopoUfis ;  or,  a  Dialogue  letnx:cen 

a  'hry.ker^  a  Rope-Mfiker^  and  the  Qbojt  of  yonas  Hanucay,  Efq,  in 
^vohich  are  reprejented  the  pernicious  ff  ehis  of  the  Rife  in  tie  Price  of 
Htntp,  8vo.  3s.  6d.  Sewell.  London,  1787, 

late  tranfadion.refpedling  the  monopoly  of  hemp  is  the  fubjedl  of 
thiidi  iiogue,  wiiich  is  conduded  with  tolerable  ingenuity.  The  au¬ 
thor  has  made  let  u{c  of  fatiie  than  of  argument;  but  he  reprobates  the 
behaviour  of  the  perfons  concerned  with  warm  and  jufi  indignation. 


Art. 
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5*»  Elements  of  Englijh  Grammar ^  methe^Hcally  arranged fir 
the  Jljiflanee  of  yowig  F erfins  nvbo  findy  tk  i  Englijh  Language  grants 
piatii  ally.  To  ^which  is  added ^  a  concife  Treatife  of  Rhetoric.  Defigned 
forticuiarly  for  the  Vfe  of  Ladies^  Boarding  Schools.  Bf  G,  Neville 
Ufsher.  The  Second  Edition,  izmo.  is,  6(L  Gloucciler  printed* 
Evans,  London.  1786. 

The  author  of  thefe  Elements  has  taken  a  middle  courfe  bctu'cen 
the  large  fy  items  of  fome  grammarians,  and  the  ihort  abridgments  of 
others.  He  gives  a  concile,  but  comprehenfive  view  of  his  fubjed, 
and  in  a  manner  judicioufly  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  learners,  and 
thofc  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  ancient  languages.  Knowing, 
that  rules  and  precepts,  however  often  inculcated,  make  but  a  flight 
impreflion  on  the  minds  of  you^h;  and  are  foon  forgotten,  he  has 
formed  at  the  end  of  the  grammar  a  col!e6fion  ‘  of  faulty  expreflions,’ 
printed  as  luch,  and  accompanied  with  references  to* the  rules,  fo  that 
the  learner  may  eafily  corred  them,  and  thus  improve  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  language  both  by  exercife  and  precept.  'Thefe  Elements, 
therefore,  arc  u  uietul  manud  for  youth  ;  and,  from  what  Mr.  Ufsher 
informs  us  in  the  preface,  relative  to  his  method  of  teaching,  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  lels  a  good  practical  mailer  than  he  is  a  fyllcmaticai 
grammarian. 
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,  For  M  A _R  1787.  '  * 

COMMERCIAL  TREATY. 

^HE  Houfe  of  Commons,  by  their  vote  of  addrefs  to  the 
^  King,  have  now  given  their  general  implied  fandlon 
and  approbation  to  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  betw’een 
Great-Britain  and  France.  A  commercial  arrangement  that 
produces  a  complete  revolution  in  the  fyllem  of  policy 
adopted  by  England  for  feveral  ages,  and  has  alarmed  the 
vigilance,  and  rouled  the  fpirit  of  the  nation.  The  politp 
cal  and commercial  map  of  Europe  has  been  examined;  and 
the  annals  of  paft  ages  explored  to  enlighten  the  prefent. 
Raifed  to  the  obfervation  of  the  world,  Englifh  genius  has 
tranfcendeditfelf ;  and  theprefent  feffions  of  parliament  have 
produced  examples  of  eloquence  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  the 
happieft  models  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  clear  couipre- 
hcnlion  of  a  general  lubjedl,  which  involves  a  variety  oi  fe- 
|parate  parts;  that  lucid  arrangement,  which,  by  happily 
r  I  grouping 
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grouping. particulars,  fixes  them  on  the  retina  of  the  intcllcft* 
that  copioufnefs  of  dift ion, ‘^elegant  as  becomes  a  miniller* 
but  not  too  much  adorned  lot  a  man  of  bufinefs,  which  dif- 
tinguilhcs  Mr,  Pitt  in  "the  Houle  of  Commons ;  were  never 
^iilplayed  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  debates  on  the 
commercial  treaty.’  On  no  former  occalion  did  Mr.  Fox 
dilcover,  and  in  a  ftronger  degree  to  the  aftonifhment  or  im- 
preflion  of  his  audience,  his  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  iyltem  of  European  politics  in  paft  and  prefent  times ; 
the  great  national  views  which  fuggeft  themlelves  only  to  a 
great  and’  ambitious  mind ;  the  rapid  glance  of  angument, 
and  the  eleft ric  flafh  of  decifion.  Animated  with  the  breath 
hetter  times ^  Mr.  Burke  rofe  to  his  former  luftre,  and  de¬ 
livered  thofe  clalTical  cftufions  of  a  luminous  intelledf,  and 
".an  elegant  imagination,  which  have  been  fo  often  heard 
with  admiration  and  delight  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
The  fpeech  of  Mr.  Grey  was  one  of  the  moft  promifing/)r/- 
mitia  that  was  ever  oftered  at  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel;  marked 
with  lumen  purpureum  juvent]^^  7LX\d  at  the  lame  time 
announcing  the  maturity  of  manhood.  Charadfers  of  this 
kind,  that  rife  to  celebrity  without  forfaking  their  Ihtion, 
awaken  the  expeftation  of  the  public.  I'he  nation  places 
little  confidence  \n  advertizing  patriots^  Orators  imported 
from  foreign  parts,  who,  like  lels  relpedfable  articles  of 
commerce,  are  introduced  only  to  lupply  the  demands  of 
the  market.  But  an  enlightened,  ardent,  and*  independent 
Englilh  gentleman,  who  has  wiidom  to  difeern  the  interells, 
and  ipirit  to  aflert  the  rights,  of  the  people,  forms  a  charac- 
.ter  of  the  firft  luftre,  and,  without  the  whifper  of  kings,  or 
the  huzza  of  fadfion,  will  command  the  veneration  of  his 
country.  In  that  defeription  of  men  are  depofited  the  hopes 
lof  the  prefent. and  of  future  generations. 

..  'The' chief* fymptom  of  wiidom -which  nations  can  dif- 
covcr,cjs.to  accommodate  thexnfcives  to  their  fitualion. 
Plunged  as  w'e  are  in  public  debts,  and  loaded  with  taxes  to 
an^^extent  that  never  was  experienced- by  any  people  upon' 
the  earth;' the  wlfelt  mealures  that*  we  can  adopt  are  luch 
.  as  tend  to  augment  our  revenue,  to  improve  our  induflry, 
and  give  a  wider  circulation  to  trade  and  commerce.  An 
intcrcourfe  with  France  prefents  the  fairetl  and  molt  invit¬ 
ing  field  for  this  purpole.  The  vicinity  of  fituation ;  the 
frequent  returns  of  profit ;  and  a  country  that  brings  twenty 
millions  of  inhabitants  within  the  fphere  of  our  induftry; 
form  a  commercial  prolpedV,  which,  confidcring  the  inve¬ 
terate  and  deep-rooted  prejudices  between  the  two  king¬ 
doms,  a  i)oliticaI  philofopher  would  rather  wifli  for  than 
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cxpeft  to  fee  fulfilled.  From  the  fuperior  induftry, 
nuity,  and  capital,  whwh  Engiami ;  pdffelTesv  1  and  ^v^llch 
gives  her  an  afcendant  .in  evcty  foreign  mlrket,  the- imme¬ 
diate  advantages  to  England  in 'this  treaty  arc  obvious  nor 
arc  the  future  contingent.  One  line  of  policy  and  induftry 
piirlued  for  twelve  years,  will  give  a  ftability  to  the  councils 
and  exertions  of  a  government  which  hath  fuftered  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe  from  its‘iincertainty  and  fludtuation,  iSpe- 
culation,  which  has  often  been  fb  pernicious  to  commercial 
adventurers,  will  be  prevented ;  while  illicit  trade  is  checked, 
a  fair  intercourfe  between  two  neighbouring,  kingdoms,  no 
longer  enemies,  will  be  encouraged ;  and  while  the  revenues 
of  the  king  will  increale,  the  induftry  and  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  will  be  augmented.  »  ^  ? 

In  former  times,  when'Great-Britain  held  the  balance  of 
Europe,  and  was  the  guardian  and  the  umpire  among  con¬ 
tending  nations,  her  feelings,  as  well  as  her  politics^^  might 
prompt  her  to.  adopt  the  Roman  maxim,  to  oppofe  the 
ftrong,  and  proteft  the  feeble,  •  "  ^ 


.  Parcere  fuhje£lis,  et  dclcUare  fupcrhosi  ^ 


From  thefe  views,  and  this  fplrit,‘  fhe  vvithftood  the  Spa-^ 
nifli  power,  when  an  empire,*  on  which  the  fun^never  fet^ 
awakened  thejealoufy,  and  threatened  the  liberties,  of  the 
ftcighbouring  nations.  From,  a  more  generous  and^  a*  mote 
provident  policy,  fhe  refifted  the  eftprts,  ^and  broke  the  arfn 
of  French  delpotifm  w'hich,  in  thCi  reign  of  Lewns  'the 
Fourteenth,  menaced  the  fubjugatibn  of  Europe.  ^But  the 
maxims  of  kings,  and  the  manners  of  nations,  have  changed. 
To  military. ambition  an  humbler,,  but  more  beneficial,’ ob- 
jeft  fucceeds;  a  rivalfhip  in  commerce  is  eftablifhed,”  and 
the  prize  is  to  be  won,  not  by  taftics,t  fortification^*  and 
gunnery,  but  the  mechanic, '.manufafturing,  and  mercaniHe 
irts.  -.A  ,  ,  ^vv  '‘'n 

An  objeftion  of  a  different  kind,  that- refers  to  the  mural 
fpiritof  nations,  may  be  ttarted  to  this  treaty.  >  ^ ‘h When:  the 
“  love  of  glory  is  gone,’*  fays  Mr.  Burke,  ^^lalfiy  over  with 
**  man;  he  becomes  an  animal,' and. confiders  only  what 
“  will  fatten  him.”  This  obje6fion  has-been  long  fince 
removed.  Heroic  nature  exifts  no  more.  The  enthufiafm' 
for  martial  conquefts  and  military  glory,  which,  when  it 
pervades  a  nation,  may  lift  individuals  to  diftinftion  and  re¬ 
nown,  has  ceafed  to  operate  on  the  minds  of  nieri.  We 
prefer  the  olive  to  the  laurel ;  and  leek  for  diftindion  by 
^rts  rather  than  by  arms.  Intereft  and  pleafure  have  be¬ 
come 
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come  the  fayounte  purfuits  of  men;  but  though  In  every 
age  a  goklen  apple  may  tempt  an  Hippomanes,  or  a  DaliUh 
fubdue:a  giant,  many  elcape  the  general  contagion,  and  be* 
come  as  eminent  in  the  humble  vale  of  paciric  life  as  the 
warrior  and  the  hero  in  the  itormy  periods  of  former  ages. 
Enthuiiafin,  the  great  fpring  of  all  intelledfual  and  moral 
excellence,  is  not  a  ftranger  to  the  refined  and  even  declin, 
ing  periods  of  fociety.  If  the  benevolence  of  Howard  had 
embraced  a  greater  object  than  the  paltry  one  of  letting  a 
little  fre/h  air  into  purgatory^  he  would  have  merited  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  reward  more  valuable  than  ftatucs,  the  lilent  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  wile  and  good  in  every  age.  Who  knows 
but  that,  in  the  lapfe  of  a  few  centuries,  another  race  of 
Romans  may  arife  in  New  Holland ;  the  Fabricii,  the  Hru- 
tufles,  and  the  Scipios  of  Botany  Bay,  who,  carried  on  the 
tide  of  cunqueft  or  adventure,  may  infule  a  new  principle 
of  health  into  the  battered  conllitution  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try;  and,  by  tlieir  atchievements  and  renown;  furnilh  an  edi¬ 
fying  lupplement  to  ‘‘  Plutarch's  Lives?" 

RUSSIA. 

The  journey  of  the  Emprels  of  Ruflia  to  Cherfon,,  where 
that  enterprizing  and  magnificent  princefs  is  to  be  crowned 
in  the  prelence  of  her  new  fubjefts,  has  attraded  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Europe.  This  forms  a  glorious  epoch  in  the  billory 
of  Catherine  II.  and  will  tranlmit  her  name  to  pofterity  as 
the  foundrefs  of  a  new  Greek  empire.  7  his  long- revolved 
projeft,  announced  for  three  years  paft  in  the  foreign 
gazettes,  is  now  brought  to  maturity.  From  emillaries  that 
me  had  fent  into  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea, 
file  had  received  repeated  information  that  the  Greek  fami¬ 
lies,  wandering  and  opprelTed  in  Curdiftan,  Armenia,  Cir- 
eaffia,  Mingrelia,  bore  the  Mahometan  tyranny  with  im¬ 
patience,  and  only  waited  a  fignal  to  throw  ofF  the  yoke. 
According  to  her  well  concerted  and  magnificent  plan,  they 
are  to  be  aflembled  at  Tauris,  and,  uniting  with  her  Tartar 
fubjefts,  .will  form  a  numerous  population  in  thefe  her  new 
dominions.  Advantages  of  the  molt  folid  and  moft  brilliant 
kind  prefent  themfelves  to  Rullia  from  this  extent  of  empire. 
The  lucrative  fifhing  on  the  Black  Sea,  which  the  Rulhans 
will  take  from  the  Dutch ;  the  poflefliou  of  the  ports  of  Ba- 
kalawa,  Cherlbn,  Cavan,  and  the  file  of  Taman,  which 
will  give  them  the  empire  of  thefe  feas ;  the  quantity  of 
wood  for  the  conltrudiorrof  fhips,  of  iron,  and  all  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  a  marine,  which  they  will  draw  from  the  fertile 
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territory  of  the  Crimea,;  feem  to  accelerate  the  progre^  of 
the  Rutiian  empire  to  a  Colohal  greatnels  that  may  alarm 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  threaten  diminution  and  de~ 
ftru£lion  to  Ibme  of  the  empires  in  Afia.  A  philoibphica) 
inquirer  into  human  affairs  may  hefitate,  however,  concern¬ 
ing  the  permanence  and  liability  of  dominions  that  are 
ftretched  to  Inch  preternatural-  dimenlions,  and  that  com¬ 
prehend  fuch  !arg6  divilions  of, the  tw'o  moll  celebrated  con¬ 
tinents  of  the  globe.  An  empire  lb  extended  contains ‘the 
principles  of  dilcord  and  dilUnion  within  itlclf;  the  jealoufy 
of  neighbouring  nations  will  awake ;  nothing  but  military 
force,  the  afeendant  of  a  vigorous  character,  and  the  charm 
of  a  great  name,  can  prelcrve  I'uch  multifarious  and  dilcon- 
tiguous  nations  under  one  form  of  government.  It  is  an' 
eternal  political  truth,  and  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
ages,  that  all  the  mealin  es  taken  to  extend  the  boundaries 
ot  Hates,  already  arrived  to'.an  exceliive  greathefs,  are  fb 
many  Heps  towards  their  declenfion  or  downfal..  The  great 
empires  of  Afia  in  ancient  times ;  the  extenfive  monarchy  of 
Charlemagne  ;  the  Britilh  empire,  fince  the  dole  of  the  lafl 
foreign  war ;  are  llriking  and  memorable  inllances,  that, 
after  their  vigorous  periods,  and  ftrained  beyond  their  natu¬ 
ral  dimenfions,  Hates  and  kingdoms  fall  with  the  lame  fa¬ 
cility  with  which  they  arole.  Since  the  timfe  of  Peter  the 
Great  Ruffia  has  been  happy  in  a  iucceilion  of  'liavercignt 
equally  diltinguilhed  by  their  ambition  and  their  policy ; 
.but  whenever  the  Iceptre  of  Nimis  and  Semiramis  lhall  pais 
into  the  hands  of  a  Sardanapalus,  fubdivifions  will  be  made 
of  the  Rulhan  empire, “and  new  kiirgdoms  rife  on  its 
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AMERICA. 


The  dreams  and  vifions  of  political  projeftors  are  now^ 
completely  diffolved  by  the  Hate  of  anarchy  into  which 
I  America  has  fallen.  A  people  who  rebelled  agaihll  their 
i  lawtul  Ibvereign  are  not  likely  to  continue  in  quiet  fub- 
i  jeffion  to  the  inefficient  authority  of  Congrel's.  A  ftate,  in 
^  which  every  man  afpircs  to  be  his  own  legiflator  and  go- 
^  vernor,  is  on  the  eve  of  revolutions.  1  he  province  of 
I  Maflachufett’s-Bay,  the  torrid  zone  pf  rebellion,  has  fet  the 
example  ;  American  blood  has  been  flicd  by  Americans ; 
i  and  the  fignal  of  future  dilTenhons  and  hoftilities  has  been 
;  given.  This  unhappy  and  divided  ftate  will  pafs  through 
r  various  forms,  and  become  the  Icene  of  new  revolutions, 
before  concord,  order,  and  harmony,  are  reftored  to  the 
^  '  govern- 
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government.  Rebellions  engender  rebellions ;  a  revolted 
nate  teaches  its  fubjefts  to  revolt ;  as  diflenters  from  an  efta- 
bliihed  church  never  fail  to  originate  new  diifenlions  among 
tbemfelves. 


HOLLAND. 


I 

This  country  has  been  feized  with  a  political,  ague  for 
fome  time  paft.  Alternate  hot  and  cold  fits  prevail  A 
crifis  fcqns  to  be  approaching  ;  phlebotomy  has  been  lately 
applied  ;  but  it  will  require  a'  very  copious  effhfion  to  tree 
the  republic  from  all  its  grofs  humours. 


To  Correspondents. 


•  S.  B’s  ohfer^jatiom  an  attended  to.  In  the  mean  tlnu^  let  him 
fintft  once  more  the  article  that  feems  to  have  produced  his  cenfure^  and  he 
nvill  perhaps  admit  that  he  has  been  too  '  precipitate  in  complaining  i  fwe 
never  meant  to  the  fubjeii  incejfantlj.' 


^  Broflienfis  is  Jharp  in  his  remonjirances ;  and  though  voe  defideratt^ 
in  bis  manner ^  the  fuaviter  in  modo,  voe  Jhall  neverthelefs  avail  ourjelvn 
nf  every  bint^  in  nubatever  Jhape  it  is  offered^  meant  for  the  voider  circu'- 
iation  and  improvement  of  our  Journal.  In  one  point  this  correfpondent  u 
extremely  ndjiaken ;  and  he  may  eajily  guefs  vubat  that  is» 


J  The  Editor  of  R— — ’s  favour  is  received^ 
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